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Army Reveals 75 mm. Plane Cannon 

New gun is largest known weapon 
ever mounted on bomber; given first 
test against Japs Page 10 

☆ 

Aviation Stocks Decline 

Peace shares also move lower with 
some equities in “war babies” show- 
ing resistance Page 26 

☆ 

CAB Eyes Intrastate Problem 

Maintains hands-off policy, at same 
time examining traffic to see that in- 
terstate laws are obeyed Page 27 

☆ 

Long Range Gives Allied Fighters Edge 

Large capacity drop tanks permit 
planes to screen bombers all the way 
to target and back Page 16 

☆ 

NWLB Permits Piecework Rate Revision 

Decision affecting Aircraft Products 
unit of Aviation Corp. involves pos- 
sible wage reduction Page 11 

☆ 

U.S. Leads World in Helicopters 

Grover Loening, NACA Chairman, 
regrets exaggerated claims, sees 
technical difficulties ahead. . .Page 13 


Chamber Group Asks Termination Law 

Lucien W. Shaw cites perilous fi- 
nancial position of aircraft plants as 
result of great overexpansion during 
the war Page 19 


Heads United Aircraft: Forty-year-old H. Mansfield 
Horner, moved up from general manager of Pratt & 
Whitney Aircraft to presidency of United Aircraft 
Corporation in realignment of top executive officers. 




With these words, Sister Kenny 
whose modern mission of mercy has 
thrilled the world, named the first 
of the ambulance planes, Howard- 
built for the United States Navy. 
Little wonder that she was pleased 
with her role of christener—for to 
this great humanitarian, the pic- 
ture of these planes flying the seri- 
ously wounded from the battle- 
fronts to immediate base hospital 
care, is beautiful, indeed. 

The same basic qualities of stam- 
ina and safety which have merited 
Howard's wartime assignments* 
will be equally evident in Howard 
planes when they again serve a 
peacetime America. 


* Howard Nightingale ambulance 
planes ( GH-2 ) and advanced trainer 
planes (.NH-1 ) are built for the United 
States Navy. For the United States 
Army, primary trainer planes ( PT-23 ) 
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SECRETS OUT— Speculation was rife in the 
capital the past week on the unusual number of 
heretofore closely held military secrets which 
have come to light through official sources, and 
further speculation on the possible meaning of 
these disclosures in connection with the peren- 
nial guessing contest on the invasion of Europe. 
The fact that “Mitchell” bombers now mount 75 
mm. cannon first came in a brief dispatch from 
Australia and was quickly supplemented and 
augmented by the War Department. Finally re- 
vealed was the new water injection device 
which adds power to warplane engines. Then 
there was the night operation of the “Catalinas," 
with accounts of the destruction they have 
wrought. There were hints from the Navy that 
we have secret weapons which pale any con- 
ceived by our enemies, and the Chief of Ord- 
nance referred to other mysterious arms. 


ATTACKS ON BERLIN— In aviation circles 
and out, the speculation that centered around 
the disclosure of our new weapons shared dis- 
cussion with the bombings of Berlin, in which 
air power apparently is having free rein to bomb 
the enemy into submission. The definite re- 
sults are eagerly awaited by all proponents of 
air power. British and American air officers 
assure all that the terrible visitations on the 
center of Nazi-land will increase in fury. Some 
observers see in the attacks a chance for air 
power to bring the enemy to a point of surren- 
der. Others hold that air power alone will not 
do the job. Whatever the answer, there is a 
definite feeling here of big things in the offing. 


THE “FLYING FORTRESS" NAME— “Flying 
Fortress” has always seemed a particularly ap- 
propriate name for Boeing's great bomber, but 
a different viewpoint has been expressed by Air 
Marshal Sir William Walsh, head of the RAF 
delegation in the United States. Sir William 
says he often thinks “Flying Fortress” is a “bad 
name,” and explains that it gives the impression 
of something defensive, while in fact it is highly 
sffensive. He suggests Flying Battleships, per- 
haps, as a more apt name "because they are 
battleships in the truest sense — they fight." Sir 
William may have something there, but Flying 
Fortress to most people suggests anything but 
defensive action and the “Flying Fortress” will 
stand long in aviation history for its feats, re- 
gardless of its name. 


DAY OF INFAMY— Word went out from the 
White House to the various war agencies to soft 
pedal any ideas they may have had on Pearl 


Harbor anniversary statements or releases and 
that any observance of Dec. 7 should be as sol- 
emn as a “day of infamy” calls for. Neither the 
Office of War Information nor the War Produc- 
tion Board, for example, had any official state- 
ments, nor was there anything special from 
either the Army or Navy. 

TWO YEARS AFTER— Even the most sober 
reflection of the attack on Pearl Harbor cannot 
obscure the magnificent job done by the air- 
craft industry since that day, a task which some 
of the most conservative members of the indus- 
try privately thought would be impossible when 
the President called for 50,000 airplanes and 
then for airplanes at the rate of 100,000 a year 
from an industry which was hardly out of swad- 
dling clothes. Aircraft unit production for No- 
vember was close to 9,000. That is the aircraft 
industry’s answer. 


THE MITCHELL'S CANNON— Disclosure of 
the B-25’s terrific new firepower with the in- 
stallation of a 75 mm. cannon in a redesigned 



Projectile for new 75 mm. airplane cannon 


nose reveals another triumph for aircraft engi- 
neers and designers who have long wrestled 
with problems attendant upon putting bigger 
and bigger guns and more firepower onto war- 
planes. The Observer forecast this greatly in- 
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creased armament on our planes last summer. 
Installation of this cannon is of vast importance 
to prosecution of the war. The American air- 
craft industry and the Army Air Forces have 
again done the impossible. 


AMERICAN SURPLUSES — Disposition of 
surplus war goods that may total 75 billion 
dollars is now regarded in some Washington 
circles as the nation’s prime problem, next to 
winning the war. In this connection, aircraft is 
by far the largest item among war weapons and 
supplies, with forecasts that in 1944 warplanes 
will constitute approximately half the Army’s 
total procurement program. Most recent attack 
on the problem is a proposal which would set 
up a property custodian who would be guided 
by a joint Senate-House special committee. The 
general trend on disposal of surplus material is 
to put it in the hands of one central agency. 


INVENTORIES — Inventories in industry gen- 
erally are reported at new record levels, pre- 
senting serious possibilities, particularly so far 
as the aircraft industry is concerned. Aircraft 
manufacturers have had to keep much material 
on hand in order to meet production demands 
and anticipated orders. There appears to be 
some question as to whether some of these 
stocks will be recognized as bought for govern- 
ment account. Some of the inventory, of course, 
consists of parts unsuited for commercial planes. 
This problem of the aircraft industry will have 
its solution largely in government policy and 
consequently any indications of Government at- 
titude on this problem should be closely watched. 


BRITISH SURPLUSES— In Britain, Ihe gov- 
ernment has decided that the Board of Trade 
will coordinate the disposal of all surplus Gov- 
ernment factories, with special attention to the 
lease of plants urgently needed for peace-time 
production and to the possibility of converting 
into trading estates some of the premises no 
longer required for government work. At the 
same time, it was not ruled out that the govern- 
ment might retain these factories. 


INTERNATIONAL AIR CONFERENCE— 
There are strong indications that Canada is 
anxious that a conference among countries in- 
terested in postwar civil aviation should be ad- 
vanced without delay and not wait for the war’s 
end. Canadian officials have indicated that they 
feel Canada is well qualified to make a substan- 
tial contribution to postwar aviation in the 
British Empire. Canada has a substantial avia- 
tion industry and Trans-Canada Air Lines and 
Canadian Pacific Air Lines between them are 
flying at the rate of 13,000,000 miles a year. 


ENTERPRISE — Just how ready every hamlet 
is to receive and support air transportation is 
demonstrated bj- a clipping from the Moorpark. 
Calif., “Enterprise.” A news story cites, together, 
American Airlines’ application for extension of 
its Los Angeles-New York route to London and 
the application of Southwest Airways for a feed- 
er route to link the nearby town of Oxnard to 
Los Angeles. The story’s two-column headline: 
“PROPOSED AIR ROUTE TO LINK OXNARD 
AND LONDON.” 


MANPOWER TREND— Unless the Army ex- 
tends beyond anticipation its demands for in- 
creased aircraft production, there probably will 
be less clamor by western plants for the addi- 
tional manpower that seemingly does not exist. 
Indications are that they will make the most of 
what they have and be able to prove it if any 
Congressional committee arrives to hold hear- 
ings on the now-familiar manpower-hoarding 


EXPEDITING COMMITTEE— The Aircraft 
War Production Council, West Coast, has set up 
a Production Expediting Committee with the 
objective of creating set-ups within the plants 
to keep all workers busy all the time by making 
groups of production workers flexible. Work- 
ers caught with a lag in the flow of materials, 
for example, will be shifted temporarily to sec- 
tions of the production line which are over- 
loaded with materials and behind schedule. 


MANPOWER AND PRODUCTION SHIFTS— 
The War Department is giving careful consider- 
ation to manpower problems involved in Army 
production retrenchments. In any production 
re-scheduling, cut-backs or shut-downs of facil- 
ities producing materials for the Army Service 
Forces or the Army Air Forces, notice is given 
the War Manpower Commission when the stop- 
page order is signed. This enables all agencies 
concerned to work with the employer to deter- 
mine number and types of workers to be re- 
leased and to make arrangements for re-em- 
ployment in other essential industry. As of 
Oct. 31, latest official figures, 12,383 prime con- 
tracts had been terminated since the start of 
war production, on which the face dollar value 
of the uncompleted portions was $7,857,241,000. 


VETERANS — Aircraft plant personnel direc- 
tors see a new production stimulant in the em- 
ployment of the honorably discharged veterans 
of World War II. The presence of a veteran 
with a limp or with some other physical handi- 
cap offers a strong psychological curb to absen- 
teeism, work slowdown and quits. 
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M-H Controls speed aircraft engine testing 


S PECIAL automatic remote control 
devices developed by Minneapolis- 
Honeywell engineers are speeding the 
testing of aircraft motors in the nation's 
newest and largest aircraft manufactur- 
ing plants. These new control devices 
not only conserve manpower, but make 
possible positive, accurate findings un- 
der all kinds of flying conditions which 
are simulated in the test cells. Automa- 
tic recording devices by Brown Instru- 
ment Co., a Minncapolis-Honeywell 


subsidiary, take down operational data 
of each engine so that complete per- 
formance record is available. This new 
development by Minneapolis-Honeywell 
engineers is but one of the many M-H 
contributions to the war effort . . . 
If your problem deals with automatic 
control, M-H engineers can help you. 
Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Co., 
1947 4th Ave. S., Minneapolis 8, Minn. 
In Canada: Toronto. In Europe: Lon- 
don, England, and Stockholm, Sweden. 


PROVIDES AUTOMATIC 
TESTING FOR: 

| Oil temperature and 
flow control. 

2 Prestone temperature 
and flow control. 

3 Gasoline temperature 
and flow control. 

4 Carburetor air flow and 
temperature control. 

5 Air cooled engine 
temperature control. 

g Automatic safety shut 
down & alarm control. 


" INSTRUMENTS BY BROWN AND CONTROLS BY ' 

MINNEAPOLIS-HONEYWELL 

FOR THE INDUSTRIES ^ 
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Aviation Distributors Urge Plan 
To Dispose of War Surpluses 

Propose 7 -man commission appointed by President for task to 
"take government out of business,” in St. Louis convention. 
By ALEXANDER McSURELY 


Proposal to handle surplus war 
materials through 1 seven-man fed- 
eral commission to be appointed by 
the President was outlined to 200 
members of the Aviation Distribu- 
tors and Manufacturers Assn, in a 
convention in St. Louis last week, 
by H. P. Ladds, president of the 
National Screw and Manufacturing 
Co., Cleveland. 

Ladds, a member of a U.S. Cham- 
ber of Commerce committee on 
surplus products for postwar dis- 
tribution, said the plan was being 
recommended by the committee to 
Congress, and that interest in it al- 
ready had been shown by Senator 
George and other Senators. 

► Warns of Need of Program — Un- 
less the commission or some other 
means of supervising distribution of 
surpluses is established, Ladd 
warned, “We can take all our post- 
war plans, everything that is being 
considered here at this convention, 
and throw it out the window.” 

He estimated that surplus sup- 
plies would total between 25 and 
sixty billion dollars, exclusive of 
actual war materials such as guns, 
ammunition and materials not 
readily usable for peacetime needs. 

► Inventories — Under the plan, com- 
missioners would be appointed sub- 
ject to Senate approval, and each 
would have at least five years' 
executive experience in industry or 
commerce. The commission would 
be allowed freedom of judgment in 
disposing of surplus materials, with 
limits of general policies prescribed 
by legislation, and would be advised 
by committees from various in- 

The commission also would be 
empowered to require uniform per- 
petual inventories by all govern- 
ment agencies, periodic reports on 
surpluses on hand, inspection of 
stocks periodically, and to establish 
price and time of disposal with 


power to sell the materials and in- 
struct the appropriate government 
agency to deliver the material sold 
to the purchaser. 

► Demobilization — 'The plan. in 
brief, would take the government 
out of business,” Ladd said. “It 
would mean demobilization of sur- 
plus materials rather than dis- 
astrous liquidation.” 

He predicted the plan would en- 


Power Booster 

The secret of added power, 
which has been added to pres- 
ent warplane engines, finally has 
been disclosed officially with 
Army approval, as a water in- 
jection device which makes pos- 
sible added bursts of speed in 
planes to gain position on an 
enemy or to take successful 
evasive action heretofore not 
possible. 

A year ago Pratt and Whit- 
ney engineers began their study 
of the application of water in- 
jection to double Wasp engines 
and pending official acceptance 
they produced 1,000 conversion 

The Eighth Air Force fighter 
command first used the new de- 
vice in combat last July with 
highly successful results. The 
pilot, at the pressure of a 
switch, can add considerably 
more power to his engine. 

Three principal advantages of 
the new device, as outlined by 
Pratt and Whitney engineers, 
are: the cooling effect of the 
vaporization in the cylinder is 
greater with water than fuel; 
the susceptibility to detonation, 
limiting the power that can be 
taken from a cylinder is less- 
ened with the presence of water 
in the cylinder, and it produced 
more power because it employs 
a leaner mixture. 


able the government to recover over 
a long time period, perhaps as long 
as 20 years, as much as 60 percent 
of money invested in surplus sup- 
plies, compared with approximately 
five percent recovered by sale of 
war materials after the first world 
conflict. 

Provisions should be made joint- 
ly by the commission and by the 
armed forces for maintaining suf- 
ficient reserve stocks of the mate- 
rials and of war plants, as a reserve 
against possible future war needs. 

► Election — The association voted to 
re-elect its present officers, includ- 
ing Ray Snyder, Chicago, president: 
W. F. Scott, Jr., Robertson. Mo., 
vice-president; George A. Fernley, 
Philadelphia, secretary - treasurer, 
and M. E. Galante, Philadelphia, as- 
sistant secretary, and to elect C. B. 
Bunch, New York, to a vice-presi- 
dency. 

Four directors re-elected were 
G. B. Vandusen, Minneapolis, L. G. 
Mason, Hapeville, Ga.; R. V. Trader, 
Pittsburgh, and A. W. Whitaker, 
Portland, Ore. New directors named 
included: R. B. Kenty, Dallas; T. G. 
Tynan, Philadelphia; George Wil- 
son, Chicago; W. Logan Case, Ak- 
ron; Ladds, and Richard Bomberger, 
Lititz, Pa. 

Coast Guard, Navy 
Test Helicopters 

Both branches work together in 

development for patrol work. 

The new chief of the Coast Guard 
aviation division, Comdr. S. C. Lin- 
holm, has expressed considerable in- 
terest in the possibilities of heli- 
copters for coastal patrol and other 
peace functions of the organization. 

The Coast Guard, which is a part 
of the Navy in wartime, has shown 
more enthusiasm for helicopters 
than has the Navy, but both 
branches are working together in 
their development. 

► Replaced Leamy — Comdr. Linholm 
replaced Comdr. Frank A. Leamy. 
Linholm was graduated from the 
Naval Air School at Pensacola in 
1935 and has served as commanding 
officer of the Coast Guard air sta- 
tion at Biloxi, Miss., and in San 
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Horner Succeeds Wilson as New 
United Aircraft Corp. President 

Former head and Raycroft Walsh, former senior vice president, 
named vice chairmen; other promotions announced. 


The promotion of several princi- 
pal officers of United Aircraft Corp. 
which places in the presidency, 40- 
year-old H. Mansfield Horner, has 
been announced by Frederick B. 
Rentschler, chairman of the board. 



Rentschler Wilson 


Eugene E. Wilson is relinquishing 
the presidency in order to devote 
his entire time to his duties as vice- 
chairman of the corporation and 
Raycroft Walsh, formerly senior 
vice-president, has been named a 
vice-chairman. William P. Gwinn, 



Walsh Stewart 


formerly assistant general manager 
of the Pratt & Whitney Aircraft 
Division, has been promoted to act- 
ing general manager. Horner was 
previously vice-president in charge 
of manufacturing and general man- 
ager of Pratt & Whitney. 



► Realignment — In connection with 
the changes, Rentschler issued a 
statement in which he emphasized 
the necessity for looking to future 
operations. Rentschler said: "It is 
believed this realignment of our 


principal officers will tend to 
strengthen the general executive 
department and also operations. It 
continues United’s fixed policy of 
advancing personnel within the or- 
ganization. It also will serve to 
bring along our younger executives 
to positions of greater responsibility 
and at the same time will provide 
our mature senior personnel with 
the opportunity of devoting their 
efforts to the general business af- 
fairs of the corporation, particular- 
ly in the correlation of research 
and development programs of all 
United's divisions, to insure timely 
and effective planning and antici- 
pating future requirements." 

> Horner Veteran Employee — Horn- 
er, the newly elected president, is 
the youngest of the three to hold 
that office. He is a veteran with 
Pratt & Whitney, having joined the 
company in 1926, one year after it 
was founded. He was named gen- 
eral manager in June, 1940. 

Gwinn, who becomes acting gen- 
eral manager of Pratt & Whitney, is 
36 years old and has been with the 
company nearly 17 years. He was 
named assistant sales manager in 
1939 and in 1942 became assistant 
general manager. 

Joseph F. McCarthy continues as 
controller and Sidney A. Stewart 
and Charles J. McCarthy as vice- 
presidents. 

> History — Rentschler. with two as- 
sociates, founded Pratt & Whitney 
Aircraft in 1925. In October, 1928, 
he was the moving spirit in the or- 
ganization of United Aircraft and 
Transport Corp., which included 
Pratt & Whitney and several other 
manufacturing and transport di- 
visions. In 1934, this became 
United Aircraft Corp., devoting its 
time and facilities entirely to re- 
search development and manufac- 
ture of aircraft engines and pro- 
pellers. 

Wilson, after a distinguished na- 
val career follow- 
ing his gradua- 
tion from Annap- 
olis, joined Unit- 
ed Aircraft in 
1930 as president 
of Hamilton 
Standard Propel- 
lers Corp., then a 
subsidiary of 
United Aircraft j F McCarthy 



and Transport. Later he became 
president of Sikorsky Aircraft Corp. 
and of the Chance Vought Corp., 
both United subsidiaries. In 1937 
he was elected senior vice-president 
of United and on the death of Don- 
ald L. Brown in 1940, he became 
president. 

Walsh, 16 years an officer and 
flyer in the U. S. Army, joined 
United Aircraft '.n 1930 as vice- 
president of Hamilton Standard 
Propellers. He became vice-presi- 
dent of United in 1940 and in No- 
vember, 1942, was named senior 
vice-president. 

New Chamber Board 
Is Topflight Group 

Determination of the aircraft in- 
dustry to have a strong national 
trade association which can speak 
with authority is seen in the strong 
Board of Governors roster submitted 
to the annual meeting of the Aero- 
nautical Chamber of Commerce in 
Washington last week — all 15 mem- 
bers are company presidents. 

As chairman of the Board of Gov- 
ernors, the nominating committee 
presented the name of Donald Doug- 
las, head of Douglas Aircraft; as 
president, J. Carlton Ward, Jr., of 
Fairchild, and as vice-presidents, 
Lawrence Bell, of Bell Aircraft, and 
Lamotte T. Cohu, of Northrop. 

► Conference Plans — Plans were dis- 
cussed for the holding of frequent 
meetings, alternating between the 
East and West Coast in order to give 
board members full access to views 
and opinions of all members. 

Details of plans for the meetings 
were expected to take several weeks 
to complete and the new officers will 
not take over until this program has 
been worked out. 

► Membership — The new board of 
members, barring last minute in- 
ability to serve, will include: Don- 
ald Douglas, Douglas Aircraft; J. H. 
Kindelberger, North American Avi- 
ation; Robert E. Gross, Lockheed 
Aircraft; Harry Woodhead, Con- 
solidated-Vultee; P. G. Johnson, 
Boeing; T. Claude Ryan, Ryan Aero- 
nautical; Guy Vaughan, Curtiss- 
Wright; J. Carlton Ward, Jr., Fair- 
child; Eugene E. Wilson, United 
Aircraft; Victor Emanuel, Aviation 
Corp.; Alfred Marchev, Republic; 
Ernest R. Breech, Bendix Aviation; 
Thomas A. Morgan, Sperry Corp.: 
Glenn L. Martin, Glenn L. Martin 
Co., and C. J. Brukner, Waco. 

The main membership meetings 
were preceded by a session of the 
old Board of Governors to act on 
proposed by-law changes necessary 
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to chamber reorganization plans. 

► Name Change — Under discussion 
at the membership meeting were 
proposals to change the name of the 
chamber, to restrict membership to 
those actually engaged in aircraft 
and closely related manufacturing, 
and other details of the reorgani- 
zation program. 

With the selection of a directing 
executive head of the chamber, it 
was expected that he would be 
named president. 


Expanded Schedules 
Strain Labor Supply 

Air industry to need 100,000 more 

men in next six weeks, WMC offi- 

War Manpower Commission offi- 
cials estimate the aircraft industry 
will need between 100,000 and 130,- 
000 additional workers in the next 
six weeks to meet accelerated pro- 
duction schedules, despite a record- 
breaking output of planes in No- 
vember, counted unofficially at more 
than 8,700. 

A paradoxical situation has devel- 
oped in manpower, with sharp cut- 
backs in some areas, while in others 
new schedules call for additional 
men, which will strain manpower 

► Cutbacks and Expansion — -About 
500,000 workers must be added to 
war industries within the next few 
weeks, WMC officials estimated, at 
the same time figuring that 150,000 
workers will lose their present jobs, 
due to production cutbacks and pro- 
gram changes. 


Lea Bill Status 

Reports that House leadership 
favors floor consideration of the 
Lea Bill (H. R. 3420) to amend 
the Civil Aeronautics Act gave 
added hope last week to those 
who want it reported out by the 
House Rules Committee. 

The Committee has held one 
hearing on the measure, but 
sponsors of a minority bill (H. 
R. 3491) have not had a chance 
to testify. With many members 
away from Washington, it was 
doubtful that Chairman Sabath 
(D. 111.) would call another 
committee meeting on the Lea 
measure before next week. Then 
the hearings may extend several 

Lea supporters were still con- 
fident, however, that the com- 
mittee will grant a rule, that the 
bill will be debated, and that it 
will pass the House by a com- 
fortable margin. 


It was disclosed that 70,000 men 
are being released from the armed 
services every month because of 
medical discharges, over-age and 
other reasons. Not all are equipped 
to enter war industry, although 
many are hired by aircraft and other 
war industries. 

► Reclassifications — Despite the num- 
ber dropped from jobs because of 
production cutbacks, they frequent- 
ly fail to relieve the shortage to any 
great extent, because cutbacks fre- 
quently take place in areas too far 
removed from the tight labor sec- 
tions to make transportation practi- 
cal. 

There have been reclassifications 


among critical and less critical labor 
areas and the number in Group I, 
most critical, has dropped to 69 from 
77 during the past month. This was 
due to changes in production, how- 
ever, rather than to an easing of 
over-all manpower requirements. 

Wilson Takes Over 
WPB Operations Post 

Executive vice-chairman succeeds 

H. G. Batcheller. 

A new “streamlining" move in the 
War Production Board under which 
Executive Vice-Chairman Charles 
E. Wilson takes over the duties of 
the vice-chairman for operations is 
expected to have little if any effect 
on aircraft manufacturing. 

At a staff meeting of division di- 
rectors, Wilson agreed to take over 
the additional job temporarily. It 
became vacant with the resignation 
of H. G. Batcheller, who is return- 
ing to private industry. The office 
is charged with scheduling raw 
materials and component parts. 
However, aircraft components are 
scheduled under a separate order 
and Wilson's functions in the office 
so far as aircraft is concerned are 
related only through allocation of 
basic raw materials. 

One of the purposes of the meet- 
ing was said to have been to per- 
suade numerous WPB executives to 
remain with the board, there having 
been indications of a number of 
resignations of men important not 
only to the continuance of war pro- 
duction, but to related reconversion 
problems which are beginning to 



TRUCK FLEET WINDBREAKER: 

Few pictures have come out of the Alaska- Aleutian 
area illustrating the notoriously severe weather con- 
ditions as does this U.S. Coast Guard photo. The force 


of winds during a squall at Dutch Harbor, Alaska, was 
so great that a fleet of Navy trucks was called into 
service as a windbreak for this Catalina plane. 
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75 mm. Cannon Gives "Mitchell” 
Formidable Firing Power 

Army permits announcement of new gun, largest known weapon 
ever mounted on a plane; given first test against Japs. 


The test of combat met and passed, 
North American Aviation’s new B- 
25 Mitchell is now disclosed as 
mounting a 75 mm. cannon in its 
newly designed nose, together with 
two 50 calibre machine guns, giving 
it a terrific firepower not possessed 
by any other airplane in its class. 

The 75 mm. cannons are the larg- 
est known weapons ever mounted 
in an airplane and, although a num- 
ber of aircraft manufacturers were 
invited by the War Department to 
adapt airplanes to carry such gun 
installations, the B-25 is the first to 
be made and to see action. The first 
went into action last July. 

1 Supplements Bomb Load — The 
largest weapon installed in an air- 
plane prior to this is believed to be 


the 40 mm. cannon used by the Brit- 
ish to arm the Mxtstang, Spitfire and 
Hurricane. Bell’s Airacobra mounts 
a 37 mm. cannon in the nose of its 
single engine. The new installation 
has not affected the B-25’s bomb bay 
capacity or its speed. 

First word of the airborne 75 mm. 
cannon came in a brief dispatch 
cleared by censorship in Australia. 
Details of the new armament, 
worked out by North American en- 
gineers in cooperation with Ord- 
nance Department officers, were 
then disclosed by North American 
with permission of the War Depart - 

1 Recoil Problem Solved — Company- 
engineers say that, while it might 
seem that a B-25 would literally 


"hang” in midair from the effect of 
a shell being fired from its nose, 
actually the recoil felt in the air- 
plane is almost negligible. The shells 
fired from the cannon are 26 inches 
long and weigh 20 pounds. The pro- 
jectile proper weighs 15 pounds. 

The recoil for the discharge is 
taken by a secret-type, hydro-spring 
recoil device. In tests, three shells 
were fired in 10 seconds. 

► Nose Structure Remodeled — In 
making changes in the bomber to 
accommodate the cannon installa- 
tion, a new and shorter nose struc- 
ture was designed to replace the 
glass-enclosed bombardier’s com- 
partment. In addition, it was neces- 
sary to relocate the controls from 
the forward compartment to the 
pilot’s compartment, revise the nav- 
igator’s compartment, and add arm- 
or plate for protection against front- 
al fire. 

Engineers, in making their tests, 
took an entire section of a B-25 for- 
ward of the wings and installed the 
cannon, then moved the section to a 
firing range. 

► 2.000 Lbs. Added — Production of 



NORTH AMERICAN UNVEILS AIR BORNE 75 

Largest known weapon installed in an airplane is the 
75 mm. cannon placed in the new all-metal nose sec- 
tions of North American B-25 Mitchell bombers, to- 
gether with two 50 calibre machine guns. First to go 
into action in the South Pacific was named “Li l’ Fox ” 
for Jack Fox fshown above). North American’s senior 


MM. CANNON: 

field representative in that theater of war. In install- 
ing the cannon in the B-25, the AAF has virtually 
lifted artillery into the air. Note that the cannon muz- 
zle is recessed. Photo on left shows head-on view of 
this devastating new firepower. Shells fired from the 
cannon are 26 inches long and weigh 20 pounds. 
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TESTING A TURRET AT LOW TEMPERATURE: 

Soldier technician inside the armament laboratory’s cold chamber at 
Wright Field, Dayton, checks the operation of a Consolidated Liberator 
B-24 tail turret. He wears oxygen mask, needed in “high flights’’ in the 
pressurized chamber, which can simulate altitudes up to 60,000 feet. 


me cannon- bearing plane started at 
North American’s California divi- 
sion three months later. It required 
13,551 engineering man-hours and 
380 new drawings to complete the 
redesigning job. In addition to the 
work in California where all B-25's 
are cannon-equipped, the North 
American modification center at 
Kansas City also adds the 75 mm. 
gun to many B-25’s. 

The cannon and redesign added 
about 2,000 pounds to the airplane’s 
gross or loaded weight, armament 
installation and ammunition con- 
tributing. 

The new airplane cannon, built on a 
mount assembly, is installed in what 
was formerly a passageway beneath 
the left side of the pilot’s compart- 
ment. The muzzle projects forward 
through a blast tube in the lower 
nose section and the breech extends 
aft to the left forward side of the 
navigator’s compartment. 

► Effective Against Tanks — Crew of 
the B-25 consists of pilot, co-pilot, 
cannoneer, radio operator and upper 
turret operator. 

Although the plane retains its ef- 
fectiveness in bombing, troop straf- 
ing, carrying torpedoes, and in re- 
connaissance, its principal use of the 
cannon is expected to be against 
shipping, gun emplacements, land- 
ing barges, tanks and enemy planes. 
The newly equipped plane has been 
credited with aiding in the sinking 
of a Japanese destroyer, pulverizing 


In one of the first cases to come 
before the National War Labor 
Board involving a possible decrease 
in wages, NWLB unanimously ap- 
proved an arbitration award allow- 
ing officials of Republic Aircraft 
Products division of Aviation Corp., 
to revise certain piecework rates. 

The argument between the com- 
pany and UAW-CIO dates back to 
an agreement signed May 1, 1941, 
and continues through various agree- 
ments and stipulations by the Re- 
gional WLB and an arbitration 
award made last March. NWLB em- 
phasized its policy of never review- 
ing an arbitration award on its mer- 


other vessels and destroying impor- 
tant military targets in its action 
against the Japs in the South Pa- 
cific and probably other war zones. 


its, but only to determine whether 
wage adjustments contained in the 
award are compatible with the wage 
stabilization program. 

► Awards Held Binding — In its or- 
der, the Board ruled that the arbi- 
trator’s award, which allows the 
company to place into effect changes 
in piece rates where earning cards 
showed such relatively high earn- 
ings as to indicate a need for a 
change, was final and binding. To 
advise the company on what piece 
rate revisions will be compatible 
with wage stabilization, NWLB will 
appoint a special representative to 
assist in effectuation of the award. 


By this order, NWLB overruled a 
decision of the Regional Board, 
which in effect reviewed the award 

In an opinion giving the reasons 
for NWLB’s unanimous decision. Dr. 
George W. Taylor, vice-chairman, 
said the company had claimed, when 
the last time-study was made, that 
employees had been “holding back 
on their production and metering 
their jobs.” They further claimed 
that the workers “did not give to the 
time-study men their best effort and 
through trickery were withholding 
production.” 

► Cites Earnings Increase — Dr. Tay- 
lor said further, “It is reported by 
management that ‘earnings increased 
from an average of $1.60 to SI. 80 
per hour, and some employees were 
making as high as $2.50 an hour.’ 
The union, on the other hand, main- 
tains that the relatively high earn- 
ings are the result of a great effort 
expended by the employees of much 
more than an average skill and abil- 
ity.” 

> NWLB adopted a new standard 
procedure in administering the vol- 
untary maintenance of membership 
provision. On the basis of its expe- 
rience during the past year, the new 
procedure is designed to give maxi- 
mum protection to the worker and 
to guarantee minimum interference 
with operations of management. 


FEDERAL DIGEST 

NWLB Approves Ruling To Permit 
Firm To Revise Piecework Rates 

Decision affecting Republic Aircraft Products Division of Avia- 
tion Corp. involves possible wage cut; summary of week’s activi- 
ties in U.S. bureaus and war agencies. 
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while continuing the assurance of 
security for a responsible union. 

Procedure consists of: a simple 
explanation of maintenance of mem- 
bership provision which may be 
posted in plants and which clarifies 
the right of each employee, without 
penalty, to make a free choice as to 
membership in a union; a revised 
form of union security order, clar- 
ifying procedural details; a proce- 
dure for administering the mainte- 
nance of membership provision 
designed to protect against unwar- 
ranted discharges. The new proce- 
dure became effective Dec. 1. 

► Christinas Bonus — The basic ques- 
tion as to whether a Christmas 
bonus may be considered an integral 
part of the wage or salary structure 
will bear strongly on NWLB deci- 
sions in disputes over this question, 
the Board disclosed in a formal 
opinion. Before this question can be 
answered, other preliminary ques- 
tions are posed, answers to which 
will indicate whether by repeated 
voluntary action the employer has 
established a custom with respect to 
the bonus and, if it is found that 
such a custom has developed, 
whether a presumption exists that 
the practice should have been con- 

Edgar L. Warren, assistant wage 
stabilization director of NWLB, has 
been appointed chairman of the 
Seventh Regional WLB with head- 
quarters at Kansas City. He served 
as a public member of the Wage Ad- 
justment Board and as acting depu- 
ty director of the National Board in 
Charge of Industry Commissions 
and Panels. Before coming to Wash- 
ington in 1933, he was an economist 
for the Ralston-Purina Co. for seven 
years. 

► National Labor Relations Board 

certified for production, maintenance 
and repair employees at the Sher- 
man Way, Lankershim and North 
Highland Avenue plants of Bendix 
Aviation, North Hollywood, UAW- 
CIO. For the majority of employees 
at Culver City and St. Andrews 
plants of Hughes Aircraft Co., Cul- 
ver City, Calif., the National Union, 
United Aircraft Welders of Amer- 
ica, was certified. International 
Assn, of Machinists was certified for 
employees in the lines and loft 
(template lay-out) department. Cur- 
tiss-Wright Corp., airplane division, 
Louisville, in an amended decision 
of NLRB. 

► Alien Property Custodian, Leo T. 
Crowley, issued an order requiring 
all persons claiming any interest in 
trademarks, commercial prints or 
labels now or formerly owned by 
nationals of designated foreign 
countries, to report their interest, 


Lee Renamed 

Josh Lee was nominated by 
the White House last Thursday 
for reappointment as a member 
of the Civil Aeronautics Board 
for a full six-year term ending 
Dec. 31, 1949. Routine approval 
on Capitol Hill is expected. 


including any agreement or claims 
of ownership, on Form APC-31 by 
Feb. 1, 1944. A “designated foreign 
national,” in this instance, is a resi- 
dent of any country other than the 
American Republics, the British 
Commonwealth of Nations, and the 
USSR, and includes any person on 
the Proclaimed List of Certain 
Blocked Nationals as amended and 
supplemented. The purpose of the 
order is to locate and describe what- 
ever interests of this type are held 
in the U. S. and to obtain informa- 
tion which will aid in the adminis- 
tration of those marks taken over 
by the Custodian, according to 
Crowley. 

► Awards adding up to more than 
82,400,000 were announced by the 
Chief of Engineers, War Depart- 
ment, for construction at army and 
municipal airfields. Largest contract, 
8307.959, was for the construction 
of additional buildings at Chatham 
Field, Savannah, Ga. 



KLM CHIEF: 

Hendrik Ntewenhuis (left), manag- 
ing director of the KLM Royal 
Dutch Air Lines, recently told re- 
porters “a few thousand planes of 
the Allied Nations” could preserve 
peace in the postwar world. Inter- 
viewing him at La Guardia Field is 
Harry Gelwicks, veteran reporter 
who covers Pan American Clipper 
comings and goings for the New 
York Herald Tribune. 


For the same purpose, $253,430 
was allotted to Fairfield-Suisun Air- 
field, near Fairfield, Calif., and for 
clearing, excavating and grubbing, 
$137,890 was awarded a contractor 
at Alachua Army Airfield, Gaines- 
ville, Fla. Other contracts covered 
such work as installation of night 
lighting, construction of hangars, 
taxiways and temporary frame 
buildings. 

► NLRB announced resignation of 
its general counsel Robert B. Watts, 
effective Jan. 1, 1944. Watts has 
been with the board since its incep- 
tion and served with the predecessor 
board as chief assistant U. S. attor- 
ney for the southern district of New 
York and as special representative 
of the Attorney General to perform 
certain legal services abroad. Watts 
will join the New York firm of 
Pruitt, Hale and Coursen. He is 
succeeded by Alvin J. Rockwell, 
who returns to the board after a 
three-year absence. He has recently 
been attached to the solicitor gen- 
eral’s office concerned with prepara- 
tion of supreme court litigation. 
When previously with NLRB, Rock- 
well served as trial examiner and 
later as senior attorney in the litiga- 
tion section. 

► Election was ordered at Bendix 
Aviation Corp., Philadelphia, within 
30 days of Nov. 24. Production, 
maintenance, inspection, set-up, 
powerhouse, stockroom, toolroom, 
tool crib, trucking, material moving, 
receiving, shipping, salvage, stock- 
chasing, inside expediting and dis- 
patch employees will vote for inter- 
national assn, of machinists, AFL; 
for UAW-CIO; for United Aircraft 
Workers Council, Ind.; for Ameri- 
can Aircraft Workers, Local 114, of 
the United Electrical, Radio and 
Machine Workers of America, CIO; 
or for none. 

► Production and maintenance em- 
ployees of Minneapolis-Honeywell 
Regulator Co., Aero Division, Chi- 
cago, including plant clerical em- 
ployees and set-up men, will hold 
an election within 30 days of Nov. 
24. They will vote for representa- 
tion by International Assn, of Ma- 
chinsts, AFL; for United Electrical 
Radio and Machine Workers of 
America, CIO; or for neither. 

► WPB has approved completion of 
a CAA airport at La Crosse, Wis., to 
cost $950,000. 

New Venezuelan Line 

Formation of a new all-cargo air 
service to operate in Venezuela has 
been announced by Pan American 
Airways, which says it will have a 
minority stock interest and con- 
tribute technical knowledge. 
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KEY CARGO MEN WITH UNITED: 

United Air Lines’ cargo men met recently with C. P. Graddick (center), 
director of UAL’s air cargo department, to discuss the problems that come 
up in connection with their work with shippers in various areas. With 
Graddick, whose office is in Chicago, are (left to right, front row) David 
E. Fleischner, Seattle; Bruce H. Woods, Omaha; R. L. Mangold, Portland; 
J. R. Schmunk, Cleveland; Graddick; B. C. Koenitzer, Philadelphia; J. R. 
Haymond, Newark, and Fred F. Dawson, San Francisco; (rear row, left to 
right) M. T. Brockman, Paul E. Burbank and Glen C. Evers of Chicago; 
W. J. Hartland, New York; Thomas W. S. Davis, Washington; Robert E. 
Caskey, Los Angeles, and C. H. Bennett, Oakland. 


The line will be known as Aero- 
vias Venezolanes, S. A., (Avensa) 
and carry air cargo on charter be- 
tween points in the interior as far 
south as Santa Elena in the diamond 
fields. 

► Tri-Motors to Be Used — Three 
Ford tri-motor planes are to be used 
and Washington sources say one is 
understood to have been delivered, 
while the others are expected be- 
fore the end of the year. Reports 
from the same government source 
are that two lines are being oper- 
ated at the start, from Maiquetia to 
Ciudad Bolivar via Barcelona and 
Maturin, and from Maiquetia to 
Maracaibo via Barquisimeto. 

Personal Plane Men 
See Big Job Ahead 

Geuting warns that success de- 
pends on aircraft's utility, not 

salesmanship. 

Leaders of the personal aircraft 
industry, who have a sales job con- 
fronting them, discard the view of 
those who believe their postwar 
problems are going to be relatively 
easy to solve. Many predict that a 
ready-made market will exist and 
that plant facilities will convert 
easily. 

This may be partly true, but Jo- 
seph T. Geuting, Jr., chairman of 
the Personal Aircraft Committee of 
the Aeronautical Chamber of Com- 
merce, warns that the success of 
postwar personal aviation will de- 
pend on the utility of private air- 
craft and not on trick selling or high 
pressure marketing. 

► Competition — Geuting, an execu- 
tive of General Aircraft, believes 
the greatest competition personal 
aircraft sales organizations will face 
after the war will be that between 
aviation and other industries and he 
warns against taking for granted the 
public’s eagerness to try its wings. 

Discussing the pattern of future 
aircraft sales before the recent 
meeting of the National Aviation 
Training Assn, in St. Louis, Geuting 
pointed out that aviation cannot ful- 
fill its vast potentialities merely 
through the support of enthusiasts 
alone, but will require the personal 
participation of people of all classes 
and groups. 

► Selling Aviation — "To the person- 
al aircraft manufacturers,” he said, 
“this means selling aviation to the 
public — not in terms of an individ- 
ual make of plane, but in terms of 
the utility, place and safety of mod- 
ern aviation itself.” 

Geuting believes the glamor of 


aviation may create some customer 
interest, but that utility must make 
the sale and the repeat order and 
that if the public is to participate, it 
must be taught its own role in in- 
creasing aviation efficiency. 

> Salesmanship — Geuting feels that 
basic sales knowledge will be more 
important than an instructor’s rat- 
ing and emphasized that the private 


Helicopter development and pro- 
duction is making headway, and 
rotary wing aircraft have a great 
future, but Buck Rogers’ predictions 
are leaping to conclusions that can- 
not be justified in the near future. 
► Notably in the Lead — That is tb - 
opinion of Grover Loening, WPB’s 
consultant on aircraft and chairman 
of the NACA’s helicopter committee, 
who summarized the case of rotary 
wing craft in an address on “the 
helicopter’s limited future” before 
Brooklyn Institute of Arts and Sci- 
ences. America is “notably in the 


flyer after the war must realize that 
he, too, has a vital stake in regula- 
tions on flying and licensing. 

He added that although it is the 
responsibility of the manufacturer 
to achieve flying safety with a min- 
imum of instrument and technical 
application, it is the responsibility 
of the men who will fly to help pre- 
vent excessive regulations. 


lead” in this phase of “aircraft de- 
velopment.” 

The helicopter for many years to 
come will be hard to fly and “far 
less suitable” for the layman than 
the airplane. Any notion that every- 
body will fly helicopters right after 
the war is unadulterated nonsense, 
he declared. 

> Serious Problems — Limitations are 
serious but will be overcome event- 
ually. Controls will be simplified. 
Forward speeds will be increased, 
but it will be many years before 
200 mph. can be exceeded. Per- 


U. S. Leads World in Helicopters 
But Big Problems Remain -Loening 

Chairman of NACA Committee regrets exaggerated claims, sees 
technical difficulties restricting postwar use to skilled flyers. 
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formance will be improved at high 
altitudes. Limitations on size may 
be met by multi-rotor machines. 
Some safety limitations now im- 
posed may be removed which will 
permit heavier disc loading. The 
vibration difficulties are serious. 
Construction costs are still high. 

► Postwar Uses — When handled by 
professionals, the helicopter’s future 
immediately after the war will be 
“wide and extensive.” It may be 
flown by airline companies or by 
hired pilots employed by individ- 
uals and companies. 

There will be fleets used on de- 
livery systems for merchandise 
companies and on short-range air- 
lines. Mining and oil firms will use 
them to carry loads to inaccessible 
places and for exploration. 

► Coast Guard Use — The U. S. Coast 
Guard “is almost certain” to end 
up in all its life saving, ice patrol, 
law enforcement, and coastwise 
work with 90 percent of its air fleet 
in helicopters. 

"Roadable” craft may possibly 
wind up as being poor cars on the 
highway and poor helicopters in the 
air. The helicopter’s ability to land 
anywhere actually makes the road- 
able idea less necessary. 

► Some Flying — Of 70 to 80 heli- 
copter designs mentioned “ten or 
twelve . . . will presently be suc- 
cessful.” Three or four are flying — 
Piasecki, LePage Young, etc. 

The WPB is granting materials to 
and designating as laboratories sev- 
eral pioneering engineering groups 
who have good, new ideas. Army, 
Navy and Coast Guard, “after a 
little hesitancy,” are placing strictly 
military orders and developing 
strictly military uses which cannot 
be disclosed. NACA is proceeding 
with “an ambitious program of re- 
search to make sure that no stone is 
left unturned in exploring the fun- 
damentals of this problem." 

WTS Contractors 
Hear Dark Outlook 

Continuation after next spring of 
the national CAA-war training ser- 
vice program for the war effort 
appears unlikely. Congress appro- 
priated training funds to the Army 
and Navy, whose own facilities are 
probably large enough to handle 
future replacements to the exclusion 
of privately owned schools. 

► Pessimistic — Sounding a pessi- 
mistic note at the National, Aviation 
Training Association in St. Louis 
last week. R. McLean Stewart, exec- 
utive director of WTS. said some 


State License 

Michigan Aeronautics Board 
has granted a license to Great 
Lakes Skyways, Inc., subsidiary 
of Great Lakes Greyhound Bus 
Lines, for operation of two com- 
mercial helicopter lines in 
Michigan. 

Manferd Burleigh, president 
and general manager, predicted 
operations would begin “within 
the year," and added that the 
War Production Board and the 
armed forces would be asked to 
release materials for construc- 
tion of two helicopters of seven 
place and possibly larger ca- 
pacity. Igor Sikorsky and Wil- 
liam Stout, he said, are working 
on aircraft to be used by the 
system, and 14- and 16-place 
craft of this type are being de- 
signed. 

He said the contemplated 
routes would serve more than 
three-fourths of the state’s pop- 
ulation, with their main function 
as feeder lines for airlines oper- 
ating to Detroit. The state 
board's action was considered 
the first move toward an aerial 
taxi service from Detroit to 19 
airports in four counties, and at 
least two daily round-trips are 
planned from Detroit to Pon- 
tiac, Flint, Saginaw and Bay 
City. 


contracts will be completed in a few 
months, even before the end of the 
fiscal year. 

This means that unless some 
action is taken soon the national 
system of more than 300 civilian- 
operated air training centers will 
begin disintegrating. Since contracts 
will be unavailable and civilian 
business will not be forthcoming, 
skilled personnel will be lost to 
other industries. 

► Nearly 10,000 Personnel — In mid- 
November there were 27,691 men 
taking flight training in WTS from 
Army and Navy. From Jan. 1 nearly 
176,000 men had received training. 
Flight and ground school contrac- 
tors were employing 9,876 persons 
including 5,002 flight instructors 
and 3,613 mechanics and helpers. 

Since July 1, 1939, $227,697,689 
has been appropriated by Congress 
for pilot training through civilian 
agencies, including the current fiscal 
year total of $89,020,239 consisting 
of war, navy and $29,400,000 CAA 
funds. 

► Valuable Plant — “This sum has 
built up flight-training facilities 
which will be of permanent value 
for our post-war civilian economy,” 
Stewart said. 


A study of flight contract rates by 
the WTS office resulted in an in- 
crease of $1 per flight hour for Navy 
elementary training and another in- 
crease for AAF cross-country train- 
ing in the flight instructor program. 
No changes were made in rates for 
the AAF flight indoctrination course. 
He strongly urged a standing air 
reserve training corps to carry on 
civil training and maintain a nucle- 
us of trained pilots 


Kansas City Session 
Attracts 300 

Interest is high at midwest re- 
gional air service conference. 

Encouraged by the success of its 
recent "Heart of America” confer- 
ence on local air service problems, 
the Kansas City Chamber of Com- 
merce announces that a similar 
meeting on airports is to be held 
next month. 

The local service meeting, which 
is expected to be the forerunner of 
sessions in other cities to discuss the 
same problems, was attended by 
more than 300. 

► 92 Towns Represented — Out of 135 
cities and towns in the Kansas City 
trade area invited to the conference. 
92 were represented — all on pro- 
posed air routes, of which 90 are 
sought by 25 operating and pros- 
pective carriers. This is in addition 
to the unscheduled routes applied 
for by ten other prospective carriers 

Besides the civil representatives, 
half a dozen air lines and five pros- 
pective carriers participated in the 
discussions that followed the 
speeches at the cne-day session, 
held under the auspices of the 
Chamber’s Aviation Department. 

► Trade Area Airlines — These talks 
dealt with trade area airline service, 
proposed services by fixed base 
operators, local service on trunk 
lines and administrative problems in 
expansion of air transportation, the 
last by C. Edward Leasure, chief 
examiner for the Civil Aeronautics 
Board. A demonstration of air 
pickup had to be canceled because 
the pickup plane could not be on 
hand at the scheduled time. 

The development of local and 
feeder line service was discussed by 
J. W. Miller, president of Mid-Con- 
tinent Airlines, who urged com- 
munities to prepare carefully their 
airport programs, lest “indiscrimin- 
ate planning on the part of the 
smaller cities for the widespread 
‘over-construction’ of airports result 
in a millstone for both the com- 
munity and the air transport indus- 
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try." Miller cautioned that "the 
opportunity to bring air service to 
your community is also an oppor- 
tunity to make costly mistakes." 

► Fixed Base Operations — -W. Haley 
Reed, secretary and counsel of Con- 
solidated Airlines, Inc., talked of 
fixed base operations. He represents 
a group of such operators who, he 
said, "came to the conclusion that 
the service contemplated could best 
be rendered by the coordination of 
all their activities," and hence had 
banded together as Consolidated 
Airlines to make joint application 
for certificates covering routes in 
their respective territories. 

Viewpoint of a major airline was 
presented by E. Lee Talman, execu- 
tive vice-president of Transconti- 
nental & Western Air. Asserting 
that plans for emphasis on short 
haul traffic were being made before 
the war, Talman suggested that “the 
first stage of development of addi- 
tional air services should be the con - 
tinuing extension of service to those 
communities located on or adjacent 
to existing routes which can be in- 
corporated into existing or proposed 
schedules with slight or no addi- 
tional mileage and but little cost to 
the government.” 

SAE Will Discuss 
Wartime Engineering 

Combining discussions of methods 
to expedite wartime production to- 
gether with possible peacetime 
methods of planning production to 
make the most of materials, ma- 
chines and processes, the Society of 
Automotive Engineers will meet in 
Detroit Jan. 10-14 for a practical 
wartime engineering conference 
with postwar implications. 

John A. C. Warner, general man- 
ager, said the SAE war engineering 
program has enabled engineers to 
render valuable advisory services to 
the military and their work is yield- 
ing by-products of real postwar 
value. 

► Postwar Outlook — Tentative pro- 
gram for the meeting calls for more 
than 25 discussional sessions with 
technical papers on aircraft, aircraft 
engines, diesel engines, fuels and 
lubricants and other subjects. Fea- 
tured will be discussions of both 
wartime and postwar engineering 
uses of materials, including alumi- 
num, magnesium, synthetic rubber, 
plastics and steel, with emphasis on 
materials which are new and upon 
new applications, adaptions, and 
uses of old materials developed 
through wartime materials conser- 
vation and substitution. 


New Thrust Meter 

A new type of aircraft instru- 
ment, a "thrust meter,” is now be- 
ing perfected by the Propeller Divi- 
sion of Curtiss-Wright Corp., and 
George W. Brady, chief engineer of 
the division, believes it will open 
the way for improvements in air- 
craft design and performance. 

► Aids Calculation— When perfected, 
he explained, the instrument will 
make possible calculation of horse- 
power by determining the efficiency 
of various types of propellers and to 
what horsepower engine they are 
best suited. 

Although still in its experimental 
stage, the device will enable engi- 
neers to determine the two most im- 
portant factors in aircraft perform- 
ance — horsepower required and 
thrust horsepower available. 

► Ground Tests Used — Previously, 
"apparent” thrust horsepower ayail- 
able was determined by ground 
tests. With the new method of flight- 
testing, with the thrust meter, 
Brady believes that a more precise 
knowledge of the actual behavior of 
the propeller will be obtained. Tests 
with the thrust-meter have been 
conducted in level flights and dives 
at approximately 14.000-feet pres- 
sure altitude. 



DOUBLE VISION DETECTOR: 

A new device for testing double 
vision in pilot certificate applicants 
has been developed by Dr. A. J. 
Herbolshimer (left), assistant chief 
of the Civil Aeronautics Administra- 
tion Medical division. Four Christ- 
mas tree lights behind a ground 
glass permit 26 combinations and, 
the CAA says, discourage occasional 
attempts of applicants to outguess 
the examiner. 


BRIEFING 

► Douglas C-54 Skymasters carried 
Secretary of State Cordell Hull and 
his party to the recent Moscow con- 
ference. American diplomats made 
their round-trip to the Russian capi- 
tal from Washington in two Skymas- 
ters, a total of 26.224 miles, without 
incident. 

► Wright Aeronautical Corp., during 
the past year added 24,460 new em- 
ployees and has rehired 2,370. Com- 
pany interviews about 67,000 appli- 
cants yearly. 

» Gen. H. H. Arnold tells what the 
Army Air Forces are doing to insure 
the safety of its men and what civil- 
ians can do to help in a pamphlet 
called “Your Boy in the AAF.” 

► A new Venturi tube is being used 
on gliders, trainers and some combat 
planes. It is molded of Lumarith 
E.C. (ethyl cellulose) to replace the 
die cast metal piece formerly used. 
The plastic will not chip, dent or 
rust, and has toughness at extremes 
ot temperature and humidity. Lu- 
marith is a production of the Celanese 
Celluloid Corp. and is molded by 
Cruver Manufacturing Co.. Chicago. 

► Production of “rivnuts,” a one- 
piece combination rivet and nut plate 
developed by B. F. Goodrich Co., 
originally to fasten its rubber de- 
icers to airplane wings, has now ex- 
panded to the point where the fas- 
teners can be offered for general in- 
dustrial use. 

► United Aircraft Corp.'s Hamilton 
Standard Propellers division has an- 
nounced that a class of 42 girls has 
just completed six months engineer- 
ing training at Pennsylvania State 
College. Another class of 45 girls will 
take a year's course and 40 more are 
continuing at Penn State. Two or 
more years’ college experience is 
necessary for enrollment in this 
course. 

► Plywood production at the Baton 
Rouge plant of The Mengel Co. in- 
creased approximately 47 percent 
during the first eight months of 1943 
over the same 1942 period, according 
to Irving Horine, vice-president in 
charge of Plywoods and Related Ma- 
terials division. The Mengel Co. is 
the largest hardwood plywood pro- 
ducer in the United States. 

► For the second time in two months. 
McDonnell Aircraft Corp. has in- 
creased its floor space. To provide ad- 
ditional facilities for use as a manu- 
facturing area for experimental 
work, the company signed a lease for 
two hangar buildings at Lambert-St. 
Louis Airport. An agreement with 
American Airlines as owner and the 
St. Louis School of Aeronautics as 
lessor, provides 27,000 more square 
feet for the company's operations. 
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THE AIR WAR 


COMMENTARY 


Long-Range Escort Fighters Give 
American Bombers Edge on Nazis 

Large-capacity drop tanks permit pursuit planes to form protec- 
tive screen all the way to target and back on long raiding missions 


In the see-saw battle between of- 
fense and defense, newly developed 
extra long range drop tanks enable 
our Thunderbolts, Lightnings and 
Mustangs to go all the way on the 
big bombing missions. 

One of the oldest principles of 
warfare is that every offensive wea- 
pon is quickly matched by a defen- 
sive weapon, which tends to make 
the offense too costly. In air war, the 
bomber is the attacking agent, car- 
rying its loads of destruction far 
over the heads of defending navies 
and armies and striking far behind 
the lines at the enemy's ability to 
wage war and his will to resist. 

Tactically, the fighter or intercep- 
tor is for defense. The struggle be- 
tween the bomber and the fighter 
goes on continuously. It has long 
been an air war fundamental that 
the single-seater fighter, with its 
speed, maneuverability, fast climb 
and heavy fire power was queen of 


the skies. The modern bomber has 
countered this with increased speed, 
higher ceiling, heavy armor plate 
and increased defensive fire power. 
Improvements in equipment are ac- 
companied by changes in tactics on 
both sides with a breath-taking ra- 

► “Fortresses” over the Continent — 
In the autumn of 1942, heavy bomb- 
ers of the 8 th Air Force demonstrated 
their ability to bomb their objectives 
in daylight and return to base, de- 
spite the heaviest fighter opposition 
the Luftwaffe could throw up 
against them. These were but small 
beginnings for the American opera- 
tions, and no attempts were made at 
that time to range over the heavily 
defended industrial targets of Ger- 
many proper. 

However, General Eaker warned 
that if the Nazis were given time 
they would devise methods for stop- 
ping our heavy bomber attacks. 


lives and equipment would be sac- 
rificed, and the war prolonged. 

► Defense Gains in the Race — One 
year later and there is every evi- 
dence that the defense has made 
substantial gains. Anti-aircraft is 
very much more effective, and up to 
a greater altitude. The Nazi aircraft 
industry brought out a formidable 
night fighter version of the JU-88 
bomber, and, by diverting other fa- 
cilities, increased their production of 
day fighters, armed with more dead- 
ly machine guns and cannon. 

Head-on attacks with quick eva- 
sive break-away were tried, and 
other tactical dodges to break up the 
tight formations of our heavy bomb- 
ers with their concentrated fire pow- 
er from nearly all angles of ap- 
proach. Air to air bombing, explo- 
sive shells, rocket projectiles, and 
flying in our own (captured) bomb- 
ers and fighters — all have been tried 
with varying measures of success, 
and taken altogether the air battles 
over Europe have become nothing 
short of terrific. 

► Our Bombers Get Through — The 
Forts and Liberators also have been 
improved, not only as bombers, with 
increased loads and range, but as 
weapons, with nose turrets, chin 
turrets and other well-placed guns. 
They are getting through to their 
targets, and so far missions involv- 
ing such heavy relative losses as 
Stuttgart, the first Schweinfurt — 
Regensburg attack, and especially 
the second big Schweinfurt mission, 
have been definitely the exception. 

In the over-all picture, our losses 
have not been out of line, although 
the official figures obviously do not 



LONG-RANGE FIGHTERS SCORE: 

Equipped with extra large drop gasoline tanks, Ameri- 
can fighter planes are carrying the war to the Luftwaffe 
and taking a heavy toll of Axis craft as they accom- 
pany Allied bombers on raids to distant targets. At left 
is a Lockheed Lightning P-38, which, designed to inter- 
cept heavy bombers, has made a spectacular success 
also as a dog fighter, ground strafer, tank destroyer. 


night fighter, medium attack bomber and long range 
photographic ship. At right is the new North Ameri- 
can P-51 Mustang fighter, equipped with a 1520 hp. 
Packard Rolls-Royce power plant, two-speed, two- 
stage supercharger and Hamilton Standard hydromatic 
propeller, characterized by Maj. Thomas Hitchcock to 
be the world’s outstanding fighter plane in 1943. 
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Rumors you can circulate! 



-^fTo hear more about it, write to . . . 

The General Aircraft Corporation, Long Island City (5) N. Y. 

'censors to the industry of two-control airplanes under patents to Weick and to Kopf 
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tell the whole story. Numbers ol 
heavily damaged planes which do 
manage to get back and miss the 
category of losses, and the number 
of killed and wounded crew mem- 
bers such planes bring back, add a 
shaded background to the picture. 

> The Escort Fighter at Last — In the 
North African campaign, the P-38 
Lightning came into its own in a big 
way. In dogfights it soon proved 
more than a match for the best the 
Luftwaffe could muster; as a ground 
strafing plane and light bomber, it 
proved devastating: as a fast, high 
altitude photographic ship its work 
was invaluable; and as an escort 
fighter to accompany Fortresses and 
Liberators, Mitchells and Maraud- 
ers it turned out an answer to 
prayer. 

A few weeks ago the Lightnings 
turned up in England, and took their 
place with the P-47 Thtinderbolts in 
providing fighter escort for our big 
bomber formations. 

► Donder and Blitzen for Nazis- — 
The Thunderbolts went into action 
with the Eighth Air Force Fighter 
Command last spring, and after an 
indifferent start, began really 
throwing their weight around the 
upper skies over Europe by mid- 
summer. In the Emden raid of Sept. 
27, they proved their ability to go 
all the way and return equipped 
with extra large drop tanks and by 
the use of relays. 

Shortly afterwards. Improved 
Lightnings came into the picture, and 
these give promise of even longer 


range protection. The P-38 develop- 
ment is worth looking at a bit more 
closely for a moment. Just before 
Pearl Harbor, the first of the P- 
38E's began coming off the produc- 
tion line, with four ,50’s and one 
20 mm cannon in the nose and many 
improvements over the early models. 
1 Engine Improvements — The next 
change came in the spring of 1942 
with the introduction of the 1325 hp. 
Allison F-5 engine, replacing the 
1150 hp. F-2. A year later another 
model (letter designation restrict- 
ed) came out. with further increase 
of horse-power, followed by a model 
with even more fundamental im- 
provement in general performance 
(speed, climb, range, ceiling) in the 
late summer of 1943. This is the 
model now in action from British 
bases, as a very long range escort 
fighter and also as a fast, powerful 
fighter-bomber. 

A still better model is the one just 
coming into large scale production 
at the Lockheed plant, with a high 
degree of specialized subcontracting, 
and also to be produced by Consoli- 
dated-Vultee. Nashville. These new 
Lightnings, and the Merlin-powered 
Mustangs when available in quan- 
tity. will be able to run interference 
for the long range missions, while 
the Thunderbolt, backbone of the 
present escort operations, will con- 
tinue their excellent work for the 
medium runs. The Luftwaffe may do 
its worst: the Allied bombing offen- 
sive will not be stopped. 

— Navigator 


AWPC Cites Cost 
Of Excess Training 

High turnover of employees cost- 
ing west coast council over $4,- 

000,000 a month. 

The critical nature of the turn- 
over factor in the manpower prob- 
lem is graphically illustrated in a 
statement from the Aircraft War 
Production Council, West Coast, 
that “the turnover of workers in 
major West Coast aircraft plants is 
literally dumping more than $4,- 
300,000 down the drain of non-pro- 
ductive expense every month.” 

T. Claude Ryan, president of the 
aircraft company which bears his 
name and head of the West Coast 
Council, said that is the monthly 
turnover cost of hiring and training 
new aircraft workers. 

► Major Obstacle — It is not a prob- 
lem confined to aircraft plants but 
extends into other fields of war pro- 
duction and added that it can be 
solved by cooperation among war 
industries, the workers and the 
community. 

When it is solved, Ryan empha- 
sized, “the greatest single obstacle 
in the race to meet constantly rising 
aircraft production schedules will be 
removed.” 

► Average Cost $200 Per Man — Ryan 
said the average cost of hiring and 
training a new worker in the major 
aircraft plants is approximately 
$200 and over the first eight months 
of this year the average turnover of 
workers was 21,573 per month. 

“That represents $4,314,600 spent 
every month solely for the non-pro- 
ductive task of hiring and training, 
a total since the first of the year of 
more than $34,250,000," Ryan re- 
marked. 

► Big Reduction Possible — He con- 
ceded that turnover cannot be en- 
tirely eliminated, but that it can be 
greatly reduced and that plant 
workers, the industry, the Council, 
schools and civic organizations are 
now engaged with this task. 

Ryan pointed out that if even half 
the workers who quit their jobs in 
the first eight months of the year 
could have been persuaded to stick 
to them, a saving of more than $17,- 
000,000 would have resulted. 

V Quit for “Personal Reasons” — A 
recent Council study of employment 
terminations in member companies 
disclosed that 55 per cent of the 
workers who quit did so for “per- 
sonal reasons.” These are difficult 
to analyze, but, because they consti- 
tute the basis for a majority of ter- 
minations, they become a problem 
of prime importance. 



THUNDERBOLT COMES HOME: 

Sturdy construction saved this Republic P-47 Thunderbolt which was 
singled out for attack by a group of Nazi fighters while on a bomber escort 
mission over France. Five 20 mm’s plowed into the right wing shown in 
the picture. The plane went into a spin, from which it recovered, then 
into another which led the attackers to believe it was finished. Despite 
the wing destruction, the pilot managed to get his plane back to England 
by instrument and made a crash landing at a coastal airport. 
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AIRCRAFT PRODUCTION 

Aero Chamber Members Ask 
Law on Contract Termination 

Lucien Shaw of Lockheed cites perilous financial position of air- 
craft plants as result of over-expansion during the war. 


Immediate adoption of legislation 
covering contract termination pro- 
cedures sufficient to protect the avi- 
ation industry against the obvious 
hazards of termination is urged by 
members of the Aeronautical Cham- 
ber of Commerce of America. 

Lucien W. Shaw, assistant to the 
comptroller, Lockheed Aircraft 
Corp., appeared before the Senate 
committee on postwar economic pol- 
icy and planning in behalf of the 
Chamber members and pointed out 
that since 1921 the Aeronautical 
Chamber has been the recognized 
spokesman for the aircraft manu- 
facturing industry on matters of 
public interest. 

i Cites Production Record — He said 
its members are now producing 
about 75 percent of the total value 
of all airframes and aircraft engines, 
propellers, accessories and spare 
parts being made in this country for 
prosecution of the war — the remain- 
ing 25 percent being produced al- 
most entirely by companies whose 
normal business is outside the avia- 
tion field. 

“Because of relatively slender 
financial resources and great over- 
expansion, Shaw told the commit- 
tee, “the aircraft industry faces 
financial problems, created by the 
war, of such magnitude that policies 
and precautions of individual com- 
panies cannot greatly change the 
situation facing the industry. Any 
major corrective action must be ini- 
tiated by Congress.” 

► Postwar Problems Studied — Shaw 
emphasized that the industry is 
deeply concerned about problems 
which will arise at the end of the 
war and added that the difficulties 
to be faced by the aviation industry 
will differ, perhaps, only in degree 
from those to be faced by other in- 
dustries, but in certain respects, he 
said, the case of the aircraft industry 
is unparalleled in industrial history. 

Shaw cited the aviation industry’s 
1939 output of approximately 200 
million dollars and said 1943 output 
of the pre-war manufacturers will 


be about 60 times 1939, or approxi- 
mately 12 billion dollars. By com- 
parison, the all-time peak for auto- 
mobile production was less than four 
billion dollars. 

► Financial Position — In this connec- 
tion, however, Shaw pointed out 
that the most conspicuous aspect of 
the typical airframe manufacturer’s 
financial position is the small mar- 
gin by which current assets — cash, 
accounts receivable and inventories, 
exceed current liabilities, such as 
amounts owed to employees for 
wages, to suppliers for material and 
parts, and to government for taxes, 
renegotiation refunds, advances and 
progress payments received against 
expenditures on war contracts. 

At the end of last year, Shaw told 


the committee, the typical aircraft 
company had insufficient cash and 
accounts receivable to pay the 
amounts owed to its employees, sup- 
pliers and the government and even 
more serious, it did not have enough 
“quick cash” assets to pay taxes and 
renegotiation funds owed the gov- 
ernment. 

1 Sees Difficult Situation — "This 
dangerous situation exists,” he ex- 
plained. "because these companies 
have been forced to put practically 
everything into plants and inven- 
tories, and have used for working 
capital their reserves for taxes due.” 

Shaw said the industry undoubt- 
edly will experience serious difficul- 
ty in curtailing payrolls and outside 
commitments as rapidly as contracts 
are terminated, but added that this 
serious financial situation does not 
prevent the companies from doing 
their job in the war. 

► Urges Strong Industry — “We be- 
lieve that the events of this war have 
amply demonstrated that America 
must have, for all time in the fu- 
ture, a strong aircraft industry,” 
Shaw said. “This can only be pos- 
sible if the industry has sufficient 
finances to do its job and do it well. 

“There must be resources with 
which the search for new engineer- 
ing and production techniques can 
be continued,” he added. “As the 
science of aviation progresses, it be- 



PERSONAL PLANE PROPONENTS: 

Members of the Personal Aircraft Committee of the Aeronautical Chamber 
of Commerce met recently in Washington to discuss mutual problems and 
plans. Among the leaders are, left to right: John E. P. Morgan, manager 
of the Chamber’s newly-created personal plane department; William A. 
Mara, Stinson division, Consolidated Vultee Aircraft, and Joseph T. Geut- 
ing, trying to suppress a laugh, who is Committee Chairman. He is with 
General Aircraft Corp. 
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NAVY’S NUMERICAL STRENGTH DOUBLED: 

The 37,000-ton plane carrier Essex shown above is of 
the same class as the new Wasp, whose recent comple- 
tion doubled the numerical strength of the Navy’s com- 
batant fleet in less than eleven months. Aircraft car- 
riers were one of two types of vessels receiving special 
emphasis this year, making the Wasp’s completion par- 


ticularly significant. In connection with the comple- 
tion of the Wasp, Secretary Knox disclosed that Presi- 
dent Roosevelt has approved a new Navy aircraft goal 
of 31,000 instead of the previously announced 27,000 
airplanes. Knox forecast last spring that in 1943 
Navy combat planes will more than treble this year. 


comes ever more complicated and 
ever more costly. America needs an 
aircraft industry which can continue 
to lead the world in new develop- 
ments and products. This can only 
be assured, however, if the Govern- 
ment recognizes the gravity of many 
problems with which the aircraft in- 
dustry will be faced at the end of 
the war.” 

Job Training System 
Used to Speed Work 

Typical of the aircraft industry’s 
constant efforts to improve labor 
utilization is the educational pro- 
gram at Glenn L. Martin Co., where 
thousands of men and women are 
learning while earning and prepar- 
ing for post war jobs while building 
bombers. 

The Martin program falls into 
four basic divisions — pre-employ- 
ment training, pre - assignment 
training, on-the-job training and 
upgrading training. Each of these 
major divisions is broken down into 
many subdivisions and includes 
both in-plant and outside courses 
at nearby schools and colleges. 

► Integrated Training — Education at 
Martin starts even before the em- 


ployee becomes engaged in pro- 
ductive work and continues as long 
as he remains with the company. 
Each step is carefully integrated 
and carried out according to a plan 
to fit the employee for the job at 
hand and increase his value to him- 
self as well as the company. 

The pre-employment training is 
carried out in cooperation with 
nearby city and government-spon- 
sored vocational schools, with 
courses planned specifically to train 
applicants in specific skills. 

► Public School Used — Under the 
pre-assignment set-up, a public 
school in Baltimore has been as- 
signed to the company for its ex- 
clusive use in developing riveters, 
sheet metal workers, machine-tool 
operators and electrical and welding 
hands. Teachers and facilities are 
provided and paid by the United 
States Office of Education. 

The training program is planned 
and administered in cooperation with 
the Martin education department. 

Plans now are being worked out 
to extend this city school pre-as- 
signment program until it includes 
most of the occupational doors 
through which newcomers enter 
Martin employ. This will reduce 
time formerly spent on training new 
workers. 


Navy Raises Goal 
to 31,000 Planes 

Knox reveals increase from 27,000 

warcraft at press conference. 

By MARY PAULINE PERRY 

Navy’s original goal of 27,000 air- 
craft has been increased to 31,000 
planes, Secretary of Navy Frank 
Knox disclosed at a press confer- 
ence in Washington recently. 

Although Navy production in 
1943 has been remarkable, 1944 is 
scheduled to be even larger. Present 
estimates are that, in comparison 
with the 1943 output figure, next 
year’s increase in aircraft produc- 
tion will be $1,400,000,000. 

► Fleet Strength Doubled - — With 
completion of the aircraft carrier 
Wasp, the numerical strength of the 
Navy's combatant fleet was doubled 
in less than eleven months. The 
Navy felt that it was singularly ap- 
propriate that the new Wasp should 
be the vessel to bring the Navy's 
numerical strength up to a level 
double that of eleven months ago, 
in view of Secretary Knox’s state- 
ment earlier this year that aircraft 
carriers were receiving special 
emphasis. 
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The Secretary said more than two 
score aircraft carriers of all types, 
including merchant vessel conver- 
sions, have been completed this 
year. 

► Combat Planes Treble — Secretary 
Knox said April 9 that “in 1943, 
Navy combat planes will more than 
treble in number.” 

This forecast, although not yet 
fulfilled, will be met by the end of 
the year with several hundred 
planes to spare, it is believed. New 
combat planes produced thus far 
this year are well in excess of dou- 
ble the number on hand at the 
beginning of the year. 

Navy also is reported to be re- 
ceiving delivery on a number of 
Army type planes. 

► Manpower — While manpower re- 
mains the critical obstacle to in- 
creased production, Navy discloses 
that, among its 14 most important 
aircraft company contractors, the 
airframe weight produced per em- 
ployee (direct and indirect) per 
month, has increased more than 93 
percent in the first three quarters of 
this year. 

Navy statistics show women 
workers make up 43.5 percent of the 
direct labor in these plants com- 
pared with approximately 37.7 per- 
cent early this year. 

Ten of the 14 operating in 
January, 1942, reported at that 
time that only 3.5 percent of the 
employees were women workers. 


Plywood Study 

Canadian research subcommittee 
inquiring into possibilities of 
"plastic" components. 

Application of molded plywood 
to fabrication of aircraft compon- 
ents, accessories and fittings is re- 
ceiving special attention by a sub- 
committee on wooden aircraft in 
the National Research Council 
laboratories in Canada. 

Work is directed toward improve- 
ment of quality of wooden aircraft 
and components, aiding production 
by technical improvement of proc- 
esses, making most effective use of 
available timber and improving 
quality of glues. 

► Industrial Advisers — The member- 
ship of the subcommittee includes 
representatives of the Royal Ca- 
nadian Air Force, Department of 
Munitions and Supply, Forest Prod- 
ucts Laboratory, Aircraft Industry 
and the National Research Labora- 

Serving as a channel for informa- 
tion from related groups in the 
United States and elsewhere, the 
subcommittee gives advice to manu- 
facturers on specification require- 

It likewise surveys problems con- 
fronting the aircraft industry such 
as wood-construction technique, 
priorities and research and develop- 



separators 

the manufacture of vari- 
ous types of oil separators 
for use in the de-icing 
equipment of airplanes 
has long been an impor- 
tant activity at Mercury 
. . . complete tooling and 
experienced craftsmen 
give considerable advan- 
tage in quality, price and 
meeting schedules. 

dependable 

deliveries 

MERCURY know-how, 
developed over 23 years 
devoted exclusively to air- 
craft fabrication, makes 
this company a depend- 
able source of supply of 
aircraft parts and access- 
ories, assuring quality 
unswerving and deliveries 
on schedule. 

aluminum fuel and oil 

rudders and similar sur- 
faces • aircraft parts and 
accessories. 
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TIMING DOUGLAS ASSEMBLY LINE: 

Douglas Aircraft’s plant at Oklahoma has been equipped with big “clocks" 
which tell when the assembly line toill move next. A row of the Douglas 
C-4 7 Skytrains, adapted for war purposes from the DC-3 airliners, is ready 
to have nose sections joined. The line, of which this is only a small part, 
has developed only within the last year, as manufacturing operations began 
in November, 1942, when construction of the plant was barely under way. 
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G. E. Engineer Admits 
Gas Turbine Gains 

Sanford Moss says warplane tests 

are paving way for development. 

Discussion of the much-debated 
gas turbine has been stimulated by 
Dr. Sanford A. Moss, General Elec- 
tric Co. consulting engineer, who 
says the gas turbine as an efficient 
prime mover is not yet here, but ad- 
mits that operating results of turbo- 
superchargers on airplanes are pav- 
ing the way to the higher tempera- 
tures needed for its development. 

Dr. Moss, 71 -year-old inventor of 
the turbosupercharger, hastened to 
add that whether the gas turbine 
will be able to compete with other 
types of prime movers when it ar- 
rives is strictly a matter of specula - 

► Addresses ASME — He pointed out 
in an address before the American 
Society of Mechanical Engineers 
that the same progress in higher 
temperatures will lead to better effi- 
ciencies for steam turbines and 
Diesel engines, which the gas-tur- 
bine prime mover would seek to re- 

Dr. Moss explained that the avia- 
tion turbosupercharger, a type of 
gas turbine in itself, originated as a 
by-product of gas-turbine prime 
mover development which it is now 
accelerating. 

► Progress Reported — "It is true that 
the aviation turbosupercharger has 
only short-time operation at ex- 
treme conditions and does not have 
to meet the conditions of continuous 
operation in a power plant," he said. 
"Nevertheless, many problems have 
been solved, due to the impetus of 
World War II, which advance the 
prospects of a gas turbine as a prime 
mover.” 

He quoted reports of operations 
of turbosuperchargers in war which 
show they are subjected to condi- 
tions far exceeding their test rating 
and pointed out that the average of 
these conditions bears a relationship 
to the long-time operation at sea 
level to which a gas-turbine prime 
mover would be subjected. 

► Examples — As an example, he de- 
scribed one of the tricks used by 
American pilots of turbosuper- 
charged planes to get terrific mo- 
mentary bursts of speed in air fight- 
ing. Turbosuperchargers are de- 
signed for pressure ratios which give 
absolute pressures above sea level 
value, when flying at altitude. 

This means, Dr. Moss explained, 
that absolute pressures in the engine 
intake manifold appreciably above 
sea-level are easily possible at mod- 


erate altitudes. Such pressures or 
boost are used for takeoff or for 
regular operations under special cir- 
cumstances. Pilots, of course, have 
rules and technical orders which 
give values for the boost of intake- 
manifold pressure safe for the en- 
gine and turbosupercharger. 

► Battle Strains — "Thus, when a 
pilot with a turbosupercharger is in 
battle, he has means of greatly in- 
creasing his plane speeds at most 
altitudes by increased boost," said 
Dr. Moss. "So when an enemy plane 
is on his tail, does the pilot take out 
his technical orders, look at his in- 
struments, and figure out what he 
ought to do? He does not. He sub- 
jects the turbosupercharger to pres- 
sures far beyond its test rating.” 

Bell Abandons Plan 
For 10-Hour Shifts 

Hardship for women employees 

and resultant absenteeism among 

six reasons given. 

Following several weeks of inten- 
sive study, Bell Aircraft has decided 
that the two ten-hour-shift plan, 
proposed as a means of increasing 
production and conserving man- 
power, seems impracticable for the 



NEW CRANE: 

This new crane recently was dem- 
onstrated for the Marine Corps at 
the air station at Quantico, Va., by 
its manufacturer, Aviation Equip- 
ment Co. Suitable for removing 
engines from planes, its capacity is 
6,000 pounds. Height is 25 feet. 


corporation’s Niagara Frontier divi- 
sion and will not be put into effect. 

Ray P. Whitman, first vice-presi- 
dent and manager of the division, 
said the study began when the War 
Production Board requested adop- 
tion of two ten-hour shifts a day 
and suggested that immediate steps 
be taken to effect the change to the 
maximum practicable effect. 

► Plans Abandoned — Whitman indi- 
cated it was clear such changes 
should not be made without due 
consideration of local conditions, 
and it was on the basis of these local 
conditions, in the Buffalo and Niag- 
ara Falls area, that the company 
decided to abandon consideration of 
the proposal at this time. 

► Studied by Other Firms — The 
same proposal is under study by 
other aircraft companies and, in 
view of this, the six major reasons 
for Bell's decision are given: 

► 1. Women now constitute approxi- 
mately 58 percent of the direct labor 
force in the division, and many are 
married and have family and house- 
hold responsibilities. A ten-hour 
day would possibly subject them to 
hardship that could hamper our 
(Bell’s) over -all efficiency. 

► 2. An increase in absenteeism, 
especially among women, might fol- 
low such a change. 

► 3. A ten-hour day would mean 
that in some cases an employe would 
have to be away from home for a 
very considerable length of time, 
since many workers come from rel- 
atively remote sections. 

► 4. Many employees oppose a ten- 
hour day. This is one of the factors 
entering into our consideration, 
since the feeling of employees who 
do the work must be given weight 

► 5. A ten-hour day would mean a 
considerable loss in machine and 
manhours. This would mean a sub- 
stantial decrease in utilization 
schedules and a loss in output of 
important detail parts. 

► 6. A ten-hour day would require 
a complete reorganization of public 
transportation arrangements to and 
from the plants. One shift, for ex- 
ample, would have to end at an 
early morning hour when buses 
would not be available. 

Whitman said “our study of the 
ten-hour day has been carried on 
over the past several weeks, at the 
request of the government to deter- 
mine whether or not its adoption 
would incrase our production of air- 
planes. 

“The factors cited indicate to us 
that the change, if made, might not 
accomplish the desired result and 
that increased productivity already 
is being accomplished by other 
methods." 
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Harold 1. Beadle, chemical engineer, 
has been appointed sales manager 
for new products 

H of Naugatuck 
Chemical division, 
U. S. Rubber Co. 
He has been with 
Commercial I n - 
vestment Trust, 
Tide Water Asso- 
ciated Oil Co., as 
product develop- 
ment engineer, 
and as a consult- 
ing engineer did considerable re- 
search and development in cellulose 
derivatives and compounds. In his 
new capacity, Beadle will handle 
sales of new synthetic rubbers and 
synthetic plastics and any new de- 
velopments in chemical fields being 
explored by the company. 

Dr. Rowland Bumstan, former director 
of the Aeronautical division of Min- 
neapolis Honeywell Regulator Co., 
has been elected a member of the 
board of Lawrance Engineering & 
Research Corp., and appointed exec- 
utive vice-president and general 
manager. His executive assistant will 
be Alfred Marshall, formerly with the 
aviation division of Rubber Develop- 

Hugo Brunner became head of the tool- 
ing division of Kellett Aircraft Corp., 
when that division was made a sepa- 
rate department recently. In the air- 
craft industry for 23 years, Brunner 
came to Kellett last May from Re- 
public Aircraft Corp., where he had 
been chief tool designer. He was 
formerly with Chance Vought Corp, 


to that, he was with Simms Magneto 
Co. and the Bragg Kliesrath Corp., 
vacuum brake manufacturers, which 
later was absorbed by Bendix Avia- 



RECEIVES SAFETY AWARD: 

Lt. Gen. Barton K. Yount (right), 
commanding general of Army Air 
Forces Training Command, presents 
the Wings for Victory Safety Award 
of the National Safety Council to 
Maj. Gen. Ralph P. Cousins, com- 
manding general of the AAF West- 
ern Flying Training Command. The 
award, conferred at a recent confer- 
ence of primary flight school opera- 
tors and AAF officers at Dallas, 
recognized the outstanding safety 
record in flight training for the first 
six months of 1943 of the Western 
Command. 



Two Russian-born brothers, Michael 
(left) and Serge Gluhareff, have been 
named chief engineer and assistant 
engineering manager, respectively, of 
Sikorsky Aircraft division of United 
Aircraft Corp. Closely associated with 
Sikorsky throughout the development 
of the helicopter, they also have made 
important engineering and technical 
contributions to the multi-engined fly- 
ing boats, amphibians and trans-At- 
lantic clippers. After World War I, the 
Gluhareff brothers went to Finland 
where they designed and constructed 
gliders and sail planes. They came to 
this country in 1924 and have become 
citizens. Michael Gluhareff will be re- 
sponsible for design and development 
of all helicopter projects and Serge 
will direct and administer the organi- 
zation and functions of the experi- 
mental engineering department. 

Frank M. Folsom, chief of the procure- 
ment branch. Office of Procurement 
and material, Navy Department, has 
resigned to return to private business, 
as executive vice-president of Gold- 
blatt Bros. Folsom’s principal re- 
sponsibility has been the clearance of 
all Navy contracts involving more 
than $200,000. He operated in the 
same capacity for the WPB. Previ- 
ously he was with the National De- 
fense Advisory Commission, and once 
president of Montgomery Ward & 
Co. He is succeeded by Lionel J. Noah, 
former president of American Woolen 
Co., who has been assistant chief of 
the procurement branch since De- 
cember, 1942. 

Buel E. Starr has been named manager 
of the aircraft torpedo plant, Pon- 
tiac Motor division. General Motors 

A new research laboratories division 
of Douglas Aircraft Co., Santa Moni- 
■ ca, will be headed 
, by J. R. Goldstein, 
(photo) former 
j engineering labo- 
ratory chief. A 
graduate of Cali- 
1 fornia Tech, Gold- 
stein will direct 
both physical and 
chemical research 
under recommen- 
dations of a five- 
man program board. Members com- 
prising this board are: H. E. Guerin. 
Santa Monica factory manager; J. M. 
Schumann, tooling director; F. R. 
Collbohm, engineering executive as- 
sistant; A. T. Kuehner. plant engineer- 
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CHINESE AIRMEN VISIT HAMILTON STANDARD: 

Gen. P. T. Mow (left), commanding general of the Chinese Air Force in 
the United States, visits the shops of Hamilton Standard Propellers in 
East Hardford, Conn. H. M. Ellis, sales manager, explains blade fairing 
to him. Also shown is Col. Lin Chu, Chinese Air Forces, and Robert W. 
Russell, assistant to the general manager at Hamilton Standard, division 
of United Aircraft. 


ing director; and M. G. Simpson, qual- 
ity standards director. 

Ronald C. Kinsey has been appointed 
assistant to the president of Western 
Air Lines. He will 
be in charge of a 
newly opened 
Washington office 
and will be con- 

company’s pend- 
i n g applications 
before CAB for 
new routes extend- 
ing from Nome, 
Alaska, to Buenos 
Aires, as well as current proceedings 
which seek approval of Western’s ab- 
sorption of Inland Air Lines. 

L. H. Cooper was named manager of 
the Elizameth City division of Con- 
solidated Vultee Aircraft Corp. He 
was formerly chief of flight operations 
at Vultee Field and has been director 
of field operations for the company 
the past two years. 

Capt. Robert W. Berry, USN, has re- 
ceived a letter of commendation from 
Navy Secretary Knox for his work as 
deputy director of public relations. 
Capt. Berry was detached from this 
post last October, to take over com- 
mand of a new naval vessel. He had 
been on duty in Navy Public Relations 
since 1940. “You exercised fine dis- 
crimination and struck a fine balance 
between factors of security and of 
public interest and won the confidence 


and esteem of both your fellow officers 
and of the newspapermen whom you 
served,” Knox stated. 

Guy M. Springer, southern Colorado 
district manager for Office of Defense 
Transportation, has been appointed 
assistant to the vice-president of 
Braniff Airways. He will have charge 
of air mail and express for the air- 
line. He was formerly transportation 
commissioner of the Pueblo Chamber 
of Commerce, and traffic commissioner 
of the Sioux Falls Chamber of Com- 

Mnj. Gen. Gerry Chapman, who recently 
completed a tour of battlefields in 
North Africa, Sicily and Italy, has as- 
sumed command of the 13th Airborne 
Division to succeed Maj. Gen. George 
W. Griner, reassigned. Gen. Chapman 
was formerly commander of the Air- 
borne Command. 

George M. Eberi (right), comptroller 
of the propeller division of Curtiss- 
Wright Corp. since 1942, and with the 
company for the past 14 years, has 




been appointed director of finance for 
the airplane division. His headquart- 
ers will be in Buffalo. He is succeeded 
by M. J. Smith, comptroller of the com- 
pany’s Indiana propeller plant. Smith 
will be at Caldwell, N. J., after Jan. 1. 


A newly formed department. Pan 
American Civil Aeronautics Adminis- 
tration Section, for Pan Am’s Eastern 
division at Miami, is headed by Henry 
Kurtz, head of the engineering depart- 
ment’s CAA office for the past year. 
Formed to provide a central source of 
information and communication with 
the CAA, the new section will act as 
official liaison between all eastern de- 
partments of Pan Am and CAA. 


Arthur S. Brown has been appointed 
sales manager of Scott Aviation Corp., 
manufacturers > 
aircraft accesso- 
ries and high alti- 

equipment. Before 
joining Scott as a 
field engineer in 
1942, Brown was 



Manning, Maxwell 
& Moore Co., Ma- 
son Neilan Regu- 
lator Co. and Fischer & Porter Co. in 
various capacities, including produc- 
tion engineer, sales engineer and dis- 
trict sales office manager. His duties 
will include not only management of 
field and sales engineering for current 
war production but the building of 
distribution for postwar markets. 


Sawyer Thompson, recently resigned 
from the Petroleum Administration 
for War, where he served nearly a 
year as acting district counsel and as- 
sistant to the director of a district 
comprising 17 eastern states, has 
joined Kellett Aircraft Corp. as gen- 
eral counsel. He has had nearly 15 
years’ experience in independent, for- 
eign and domestic practice of law and 
at one time was connected with Big- 
ham, Englar, Jones & Houston, admir- 
alty lawyers. 


Joseph P. Ripley, member of the board 
of directors of United Air Lines, has 
resigned, to comply with terms of the 
Civil Aeronautics Act. This was neces- 
sitated by the fact that Harriman, 
Ripley & Co. is to act as banker in 
connection with some forthcoming 
financing of UAL. On recommenda- 
tion of the directors, Ripley will serve 
United as a banker rather than as a 
director. 


Walter E. Lucie, assistant comptroller 
of Fleetwings, division of Kaiser Car- 
go, Inc., steps into the job of comp- 
troller, with the resignation of Charles 
L. Nielsen who joins American Smelt- 
ing & Refining Co. as assistant to the 
vice-president and treasurer. Lucie 
formerly was with Scovell, Welling- 
ton & Co., accounting and management 
consultants, for eight years before 
joining Fleetwings last July. 
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THE NEWS VIEWS— 



JOSEPH TRACY HARTSON 


When W. E. Boeing, a Seattle 
sportsman and lumberman, decided 
to learn to fly some years ago, it 
turned out to be an important step 
in the life of Joseph Tracy Hartson, 
new president of Glenn L. Martin- 
Nebraska Co. 

If Boeing had not decided to fly, 
he might not have engaged Glenn 
Martin to teach him. If Martin had 
not taught him, Boeing might not 
have decided to start his own air- 
craft plant, in which case, he would 
not have hired Joe Hartson, a tall, 
lanky 26-year-old from Spokane, 
Wash., who had been graduated with 
an engineering degree from the Uni- 
versity of Washington. 

► Army Contract Competitors — Hartson 
was soon to meet Glenn Martin. Aft- 
er having served his apprenticeship 
with Boeing, he soon rose to the job 
of assistant to the president. In this 
capacity, he went one day to the Mar- 
tin plant in Cleveland looking for 
“enemy information.” Boeing and 
Martin at the time were bidding 
against each other for an Army con- 
tract. Martin knew what Hartson was 
up to, but Hartson sold himself to 
the extent that Martin and Hartson 
went together to Washington. 

Neither got the contract, since the 
prospective purchase was canceled, 
but the Washington trip started a 
friendship between the two men 
which resulted in Martin’s inveigling 
his former competitor to come to 
work as his assistant in 1935. 

► Worked for Wright Aero Corp. — Hart- 
son had long since left Boeing, and 
had passed one of the most interest- 
ing spots of his career with the 
Wright Aeronautical Corp. It was 
during the era of transoceanic hops. 
Hartson threw cold water on many 
fly-by - night the - sky’s . the - limit 
dreams. He went so far as to refuse 
to sell Charles A. Lindbergh his en- 
gine for the Spirit of St. Louis for he 
believed that the tri-motor plane was 
the only one practicable for ocean 
crossings. Lindbergh got a Curtiss- 
Wright motor, however, through pres- 


sure from Ryan, builder of the plane, 
but it was with great anxiety on the 
part of Hartson. He felt that the 
Lindbergh performance would make 
or break the air-cooled motor. 

Hartson continued to worry with 
the various transoceanic flyers that 
followed. His chief concern was the 
lack of experienced navigators. 

During the years when Hartson 
operated as executive vice-president 
of Martin, the modernized version of 
the B-10, the 167 Maryland, the 187 
Baltimore, the PBM-1 and PBM-3 
Mariner, and the B-26 Marauder 
rolled off the final assemblies, were 
test flown, delivered and fought ill 
combat. 

New duties Hartson assumes at the 
Martin-Nebraska plant include tool- 
ing up for a new type bomber. 

Capt. Garrett H. Graham, USMCR, Army 
pilot in World War I, and an aviation 
specialist at Guadalcanal and other 
South Pacific points during the cur- 
rent war, has been named associate 
editor for aviation of the Marine 
Corps Gazette. 

E. E. Elliott recently joined McDonnell 
Aircraft Corp. as chief test pilot. With 
more than 15 years’ flying experience 
to his credit, Elliott held the same po- 
sition at Curtiss-Wright's Buffalo 
plant, and was a Navy flyer for twelve 

Carl Alger, sales representative with 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. and 
Goodyear Aircraft 
Corp. for 15 years, 

representative of 

headquarters a t 
Los Angeles. He 
formerly had 
charge of Good- 
year’s account with 
Glenn L. Martin 
Co., Omaha, Neb. 

Appointment of Col. Rudolph Fink, 
AAF engineering officer as command- 
ing officer of Wright Field, to take 
effect with the departure of Col. E. 
M. Robbins, who leaves for an un- 
disclosed overseas assignment, was an- 
nounced by Maj. Gen. Charles E. Bran- 
show, commanding general of the Ma- 
teriel Command. Colonel Fink, 38, 
has been assigned to Wright Field 
since 1937, and recently has been as- 
sistant chief of the equipment labora- 
tory in charge of miscellaneous equip- 
ment. He was graduated from West 
Point in 1929. 

Replacing Li. Gen. Alexander A. 
Vandcgrift, USMC, in command of 
forces in the Solomons area, is Maj. 
Gen. Roy S. Geiger, USMC, one-time 
head of the Marine aviation branch. 
Gen. Geiger has been a Marine aviator 
for the past 26 years and commanded 
the First Marine Aircraft Wing all 
through the Allied operations in 
Guadalcanal. 
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FINANCIAL 

War News and Tax Selling Bring 
Decline in Aircraft Shares 

Peace stocks also move lower, with some equities in "war babies” 
showing strong resistance toward price recession. 

By ROGER WJLCO 


With decisive military events en- 
couraging hopes of an early victory, 
the market has been shocked into 
new low ground. Smacking strictly 
as a “war baby,” the aircraft indus- 
try has prominently been featured 
in the list of new lows. 

This condition has focused undue 
alarm as to the future of the air- 
craft manufacturers in the postwar 
era. Of course, the plane builders 
will suffer a severe shrinkage in 
business once the war is over. But 
the market has been anticipating 
this event for more than two years. 

► Peace Stocks Easier — That there 
is something more than a war flavor 
to account for the weakness in air- 
craft shares is demonstrated by the 
fact that peace stocks are also de- 
teriorating in price. In fact, some of 
the “war babies,” in recent months, 
have shown greater resistance to- 
wards price declines. 

More important as an immediate 
market factor is tax selling. The air- 
crafts are an outstanding group 
where investors can register losses, 
with profit, for tax purposes. As an- 
other tax payment is due Dec. 15, 
it is likely a considerable number 
of sales of this nature will take place 
by that date. Transactions may, of 
course, be made through the year- 
end for tax purposes, but for com- 
putation purposes the earlier date 
may be used as a landmark. 

► List at Year’s Low — Virtually the 
entire aircraft list has been selling 
at the low point of the year. The ex- 
tent of these declines is evident in 
Table 1. It can be seen that declines 
range from 17 to 54 percent. The 
low figure belongs to Bendix which 
has promise of greater stability by 
virtue of its diversification in vari- 
ous products finding outlets in a 
number of major industries. To a 
lesser degree, the same condition 
prevails for Sperry. 

The 54 percent deterioration for 
Consolidated-Vultee is echoed by 
the 51 percent drop in Aviation 
Corp. market values: the holding 


company owning about 30 percent 
of the plane builder's common stock. 

► Tax Selling — In years past, abnor- 
mal lows have been registered dur- 
ing periods of tax selling. Frequent- 
ly, purchases made at such times 
have proved profitable — witness 
purchases of rail securities last year 
and the year before. This is not to 
suggest that aircraft shares will 
duplicate this pattern — but it is an 
interesting factor. 

Further, present lows take most 
aircraft shares back to levels pre- 
vailing more than five years ago. 
For example, the last time Douglas 
sold at $45 per share was back in 
1938. Lockheed, Martin and North 
American present lows were also 
duplicated during 1938; Boeing has 
to reach back to 1935. It is certainly 
a fair surmise that the plane build- 
ers, while not having the promise of 
war boom business, will neverthe- 
less tap more volume after the war 
than in the years before. 

► Uncertainties — To come up with 
the correct answer means the solu- 
tion of many riddles which only time 
will solve. It is a mistake, however, 
to view aircraft shares as the sole 
target for market weakness as mili- 
tary developments move our way. 
There is the tax factor, for example, 
which can prove more important. 

It most never be forgotten that 
when any super change occurs in 
world events — such as going from 
peace to war or vice versa — great 
uncertainties are the rule and all 
market groups generally enter re- 
cessive phases. 



Aviation Men Curtail 
Trade in Own Stocks 

September SEC report shows only 

slight activity by airline officials. 

Aviation officials did little trading 
in their own securities during Sep- 
tember. This was revealed by the 
report recently released by the Se- 
curities and Exchange Commission. 
The few transactions were virtually 
confined to airline officers. 

Pan American Airways’ Juan 
Trippe continues on the selling side, 
disposing of 900 shares during Sep- 
tember, leaving 25.413 in addition to 
10,000 in trusts he created. For the 
four months ended in September, 
the record shows Trippe sold 9,700 
shares of Pan American Airways' 

► Bixby Sells 300 Shares — H. M. 
Bixby, of the same company, also 
sold during the month, retaining 
1,566 shares after liquidating 300. 
S. M. Fairchild, a director, disposed 
of 200 shares, retaining 18,600. 

On the buying side, Sigmund 
Janas acquired, on a net basis, 200 
shares of Colonial Airlines, bringing 
his holdings to 20,410. 

► Wolfe on Buying Side — Western 
Air’s Thomas Wolfe bought 300 
shares of his line to boost his hold- 
ings to 4,800. During September 
there was no further liquidation of 
shares by Coulter, Dwerlkotte, and 
Guthrie, officers of Western who 
previously appeared as consistent 
sellers. 

Financial Reports 

► Transcontinental & Western Air 
reports net earnings for first nine 
months of 1943 were 3.7 percent 
lower than for the 1942 period. Aft- 
er reserves for federal income taxes 
and contingencies, they amounted to 
$1,288,935, or $1.34 a share, com- 
pared with $1,338,817, or $1.41 a 
share, for the 1942 period. 

Operating revenues reached $14,- 
101,684 to Oct. 1, this year to ex- 
ceed last comparative figure of $11,- 
569,521 by 21.9 percent and set an 
all-time high for any nine-month 
period in the company’s history. 
Operating expenses, at $11,117,524 
were 21.2 percent higher than the 
$9,173,697 to Oct. 1 last year. 

Passenger revenue was up 21 per- 
cent, express revenue up 47, and 
mail revenue 16. Revenue passenger 
miles for the period increased 16.8 
percent from 151,303,549 to 176,- 
740,173, express ton miles 41.7 per- 
cent from 1,568,043 to 2,221,854, and 
mail ton miles 96.8 percent from 2,- 
560.488 to 5,038,514. 
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TRANSPORT 

Federal Laws Urged To Clarify 
Intrastate Aviation Situation 

Civil Aeronautics Board maintains hands-off policy, at the same 
time examining traffic to see that interstate regulations are obeyed. 
By MERLIN MICKEL 


The intrastate aviation puzzle has 
some new pieces, and Civil Aero- 
nautics authorities are not sure they 
can be put together without federal 
legislation. Meanwhile, the Civil 
Aeronautics Board is standing by its 
hands-off policy regarding intrastate 
operation, watching only to see that 
such operation does not become in- 
terstate through the carriage of pas- 
sengers in interstate travel, or mail. 

Several active or contemplated 
operations are under discussion in 
the states, among them Michigan. 
Virginia, Colorado and Alabama, but 
the CAB has taken no action and 
found none required against them. 
The air carrier division of the Civil 
Aeronautics Administration is per- 
turbed at the prospect of widespread 
intrastate activity, but since its 
jurisdiction is limited to general 
inspection, licenses for pilots and 
mechanics and planes and routine 
determinations of airworthiness, 
there appears to be little it can do to 
regulate the operation itself. 

► Court Test — The Board has gone 
to court in only one case of this na- 
ture, when it filed a complaint in 
September, 1940, against Colonial 
Airlines. Colonial, operating from 
New York to Niagara Falls without 
a CAB certificate, carried no mail on 
that route, but the CAB contended 
its investigators had found the line 
was transporting passengers travel- 
ing interstate. So the matter was 
taken to United States District 
Court. Colonial stopped the opera- 
tion of its own accord, however, and 
on Dec. 12, 1940, a consent decree 
was entered in the court records 
whereby the discontinuance was 
made permanent. 

Not long ago the Board was noti- 
fied by counsel for the Air Trans- 
port Corp. at Richmond that it has 
decided to open intrastate flights be- 
tween Norfolk and Washington and 
between Norfolk and Roanoke via 
Richmond and Lynchburg, using 
two ten-passenger Stinson tri-mo- 


tors and a 12-passenger Ford tri- 
motor, under charter granted by the 
Virginia State Corporation Commis- 
sion last July 9. Counsel explained 
that the line would not accept pas- 
sengers or property for or from des- 
tinations outside Virginia, adding 
that “it is its intention to scrupu- 
lously confine its transportation to 
intrastate traffic.” 

The planned routes are not now 
served, it was said, by any direct air 
transportation service operating on 
scheduled flight. (American serves 
Roanoke, Eastern serves Richmond, 
and Pennsylvania-Central serves 
Norfolk. ) Subsequently, however, 
the idea of going into Washington 


and Norfolk was dropped. Both are 
defense areas. 

► Shuttle Flights — Now Air Trans- 
port Corp., which has applied to the 
Board for routes from Norfolk into 
Tennessee, Kentucky, Ohio, Penn- 
sylvania, West Virginia and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, has started its in- 
trastate function with shuttle flights 
from Richmond to Roanoke via 
Lynchburg, on a schedule calling for 
one round trip a day. 

One of the Stinsons and the Ford 
are being used — the company is 
aware of a pilot shortage — leaving 
Richmond at 9 a.m. and arriving at 
Roanoke at 11 with 15 minutes at 
Lynchburg. On the return trip, it 
leaves Roanoke at 4 p.m. and arrives 
at Richmond with the same time 
lapse. The line has had requests for 
reservations as far as California and 
New Mexico, but has been careful, 
its officers say, to explain its intra- 
state limitations. It has not lacked 
for passengers. 

► Colorado — Information from Colo- 
rado is that S. N. Drum, while he 
has state permission to operate a 
route between Durango and Denver 
and Alamosa and Pueblo, has had 
difficulty getting equipment and is 
not operating. Marvin R. Jackson, J. 
Perry Jackson and Edward E. Dra- 
pela of Grand Junction also have 
asked a state certificate for sched- 
uled flight between Grand Junction 



TRAFFIC CONTROL TOWER ON WHEELS: 

Drawing shows Civil Aeronautics Administration’s new mobile air traf- 
fic control unit, now being tested in the Washington area. Built on a two- 
ton truck and having facilities of the usual control tower, the portable 
version is said to be able to operate within an hour after its arrival. 
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and other points, but it has not been 
granted. 

The Jacksons are pilots who have 
operated their own planes for sev- 
eral years. Drapela is manager of 
the Grand Junction municipal air- 
port and supervisor of the War 
Training Service program in Grand 
Junction. He operates a flying school, 
while the Jacksons are proprietors 
of a bottling and distributing com- 
pany. 

► Alabama — In Alabama. Waterman 
Airlines and Aero Express have ap- 
plied for state certificates, but the 
matter has been referred to the at- 
torney general on the question of 
jurisdiction. 

► Michigan — In Michigan, mean- 
while, Great Lakes Skyways. Inc., 
subsidiary of Great Lakes Grey- 
hound, has filed articles of incorpor- 
ation with the Michigan Corporation 
and Securities Commission, and 
raised some legal problems in its re- 
quest for approval of two helicopter 
"bus” lines in Michigan. 

The Michigan Advisory Commit- 
tee on Aeronautics, a division of the 
State Planning Commission, has met 
at the state capitol at Lansing to 
tackle the problem of what state 
agency is to regulate future intra- 
state air transportation. The meeting 


was keynoted by opposition to "too 
much Federal regulation.” A second 
meeting is to be held Dec. 8 in De- 
troit to iron out revision and mod- 
ernization of Michigan’s aviation 
statutes, the clarification to deal 
with changes in acts governing air- 
port development, air safety, and 
passenger and freight transportation. 
► Operations Held Up — Gilbert T. 
Shilson, chairman of the Michigan 
Public Service Commission, says 
Great Lakes Skyways definitely will 
not be able to operate until the state 
legislature, which meets in January, 
clarifies the state’s authority to reg- 
ulate air transportation. Gov. Harry 
F. Kelly has promised to submit 
whatever program the advisory 
committee may offer, to a special 
legislative session starting Jan. 1. 

In the meantime, as a compro- 
mise move between the Michigan 
Board of Aeronautics and the Com- 
mission, the latter has recommended 
that the Board issue a certificate of 
necessity to Great Lakes Skyways, 
and that consideration of the ques- 
tion of securities for the firm be 
placed within the Commission's jur- 
isdiction. Expected Board approval 
within the next few days would in 
effect end an impasse which has 
prevented the Board or the Com- 



PCA STARTS BALTIMORE MAIL SERVICE: 

Pennsylvania-Central Airlines has started air mail service over its line 
from Baltimore to Pittsburgh and Baltimore to Washington, where pre- 
viously it was restricted to passengers and express. Pilot on the first mail 
flight was Bud Baker, shown here with Mayor McKelvin of Baltimore, 
Hostess Ruth March and Roy M. Martin, United States superintendent of 
mail operations. 


mission from acting on the applica- 
tion for lack of statutory authority. 
The Committee, indidentally, has 
decided that the federal government 
should not be encouraged to “take 
over” functions which State agen- 
cies may be recommended to regu- 
late. 

► Helicopter Line Sought — Great 
Lakes Skyways wants to operate a 
Detroit suburban helicopter line, 
and a helicopter route between De- 
troit, Pontiac, Flint and Bay City. 
Another development which may 
have a bearing on its application is 
the fact that the Michigan attorney 
general has been asked to rule on a 
petition by Associated Truck Lines 
of Grand Rapids to the Commission 
for authority to operate an aerial 
freight line over two routes and 
possibly a third into the upper pe- 
ninsula, on postwar flight between 
Detroit and Muskegon, serving Flint, 
Grand Rapids, Bay City and Sagi- 
naw, and between Detroit and Ben- 
ton Harbor, serving Jackson, Battle 
Creek and Kalamazoo. Helicopters 
and truck lines would feed main 
lines. Northern Michigan Airlines, 
Traverse City, also has filed a peti- 
tion with the Commission, but action 
on neither is expected pending legis- 
lative clarification. 

CAB records show that under 
safety regulations, 39 states require 
federal licenses for all aircraft and 
all pilots, eight others require fed- 
eral or state licenses for all aircraft 
and pilots, one requires state licenses 
only, and one both federal and state. 
Nevada’s requirement of a federal 
license applies to commercial air- 
craft and pilots only. 

► Regulations — North Dakota re- 
quires federal or state license in the 
commercial category only. Thirty- 
three states have air traffic regula- 
tions, seven being either statutory 
instructions or administrative policy 
of promulgating rules substantially 
the same as those of the federal 
government. Forty-seven — all but 
Rhode Island, also have safety regu- 
lations on airport development. 

Thirty-three have provisions for 
zoning. When it comes to require- 
ment of certificates of convenience 
and necessity, only nine are listed. 
Twenty-three states have aeronau- 
tics commissions, 14 are regulated 
by other commissions, and twelve 
have no commission. Wyoming has 
both aeronautics commission and 
another commission as its aviation 
regulatory body. Wyoming Public 
Service Commission also is against 
the Lea bill, having passed a resolu- 
tion last October declaring the mea- 
sure would “eliminate the present 
authority of this commission to reg- 
ulate interstate commerce," and 
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stating the opinion that "notning 
should be done to deprive the vari- 
ous states of their powers over such 
intrastate transportation.” 

► Board’s Attitude — The Board’s 
views on intrastate operation were 
set forth in a letter by George C. 
Neal, general counsel, to counsel for 
Air Transport Corp., when it was 
planning its operation. 

"There is no requirement under 
the Civil Aeronautics Act,” Neal 
wrote, "that an air carrier engaged 
in purely intrastate operations must 
apply for a certificate of public con- 
venience and necessity unless it car- 
ries mail. However, the Board has 
taken the position in the past that 
the fact that the persons or property 
carried may actually be moving in 
commerce between the states is the 
important consideration in deter- 
mining the status of the carrier, and 
not the fact that the part of the 
transportation performed by such 
carrier is between the states or 
within the boundaries of any single 
state. If some property or passen- 
gers are transported in interstate 
commerce, section 401 of the Act 
requires the carrier to have a cer- 
tificate of public convenience and 
necessity. 

"It is difficult to render an opinion 
as to whether a particular operation 
constitutes interstate air transporta- 
tion as defined by the Act, inasmuch 
as such a determination can and 
should be made only after a detailed 
examination of the manner in which 
that operation actually is being or 
will be conducted.” 


Mexican Plane Needs 
Listed by AA Official 

De Blinde specifies passenger- 
cargo craft carrying 6-8 persons 
and 1,000 pounds of freight. 

By SCHOLER BANGS 

Karl de Blinde, cargo traffic su- 
perintendent of American Airlines de 
Mexico, last week told Douglas Air- 
craft and American Airlines experts 
the type of airplane needed to han- 
dle Mexico’s mounting air com- 
merce, as he sees it after years of 
experience in airline operations in 
the Latin Americas. 

“It should carry 1,000 pounds of 
cargo in addition to from six to 
eight passengers,” says de Blinde. 
“It should be able to use a 2,500-foot 
runway; get in and out of fields at 
altitudes up to 12,000 feet; possess 
around 14,000 pounds gross weight; 
be a high-wing monoplane to clear 
natural obstructions besides run- 



DESCRIBES MEXICO’S AIR NEEDS: 

Karl de Blinde (left), told Douglas Aircraft sales experts that Mexico’s 
increasing air commerce will require an airplane not now being built by 
American manufacturers. Here he describes the need to Nat Paschall. 
Douglas domestic sales manager, and John A. Smith, western cargo traffic 
superintendent, American Airlines. De Blinde is cargo traffic superinten- 
dent of American Airlines de Mexico. 


ways; possess a steep angle of climb 
for small field operations in and out 
of jungles; carry extra-wide balloon 
tires for landing in swampy areas 
and on rocky runways; have excep- 
tionally wide doors, preferably on 
the side and close to the ground ; and 
have movable passenger-cargo par- 
titions in the fuselage.” 

► Utility Paramount— For audience, 
de Blinde had Nat Paschall, Douglas 
domestic sales manager, and John 
A. Smith, western cargo traffic su- 
perintendent, American Airlines. 

Speed and cost of such an air- 


Traffic Control 

A suggestion that information 
on traffic control devices now 
restricted to military use be 
given to a trusted group of 
commercial air line officials by 
the War Department has come 
from Hugh L. Smith, American 
Airlines operations vice-presi- 

Smith feels, he said in Los 
Angeles, that the problem of 
traffic control may become a 
critical bottleneck in postwar 
air lines expansion. He ex- 
pressed his views at a luncheon 
tendered 47 American Airlines 
pilots and co-pilots at which 
Smith, on his way to Mexico 
City, discussed privately Amer- 
ican's plans for postwar opera- 
tions here and abroad. 


plane will be secondary to its all- 
around utility and ability to carry 
machinery and commodities for the 
development of rich mining and ag- 
ricultural areas now isolated by lack 
of transportation other than burro- 

De Blinde began his aviation ca- 
reer in 1929 with Pan American Air- 
ways System. 

After eleven years with Pan 
American, he joined KLM in South 
America and held the position of 
assistant manager when he trans- 
ferred to American Airlines de 
Mexico a year ago. 

Air Education Drive 

An educational program “to ad- 
vance the understanding of air 
transportation" has been launched 
by American Airlines at a New York 
meeting. Known as Air-Age Educa- 
tion Research, the group is to pre- 
pare aviation material for use by 
schools and colleges and the public. 
Educators were requested to organ- 
ize the program and were to have 
available for consultation “special- 
ists in the field of air transportation.” 

Dr. N. L. Engelhardt, Jr., is di- 
rector. Author and research expert. 
Dr. Engelhardt has been associated 
with air transportation 14 years. 
Last year he aided the Civil Aero- 
nautics Administration in prepara- 
tion of high school text books in the 
Air Age series. 
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Six Applicants File 
For Route Permits 

PCA seeks to extend service to 

link U. S. and Canadian capitals. 

By BARBARA FREDERICK 

Requests for new routes were 
filed last week by six applicants in- 
cluding two training school opera- 
tors, two airlines and two individ- 

Braniff Airways’ application for 
air service between the co-terminals 
Laredo, Texas, and Nuevo Laredo, 
Mexico, via Monterrey to Mexico, 
D.F., came on the heels of a CAB 
order temporarily permitting Bran- 
iff to serve Nuevo Laredo as a co- 
terminal point on Route 50. In its 
order, the Board found connecting 
service between Braniff and Com- 
pania Mexicans de Aviacion would 
be substantially improved by per- 
mitting Braniff to go to Nuevo La- 
redo. In the past, passengers going 
to various points in Mexico were 
caused considerable delay by ground 
transportation from Laredo to Nuevo 
Laredo. 

► Washington - Ottawa Service — 
Pennsylvania-Central Airlines, also 


asked CAB for permission to open 
the first direct air service between 
the capitals of the United States and 
Canada by extending PCA’s Route 
46 from Buffalo to Ottawa, Canada, 
via Rochester, N. Y. Service is now 
provided from Washington to Buf- 
falo by way of Baltimore, Harris- 
burg and Williamsport. 

Massey & Ransom Flying Service 
at Colorado State College Airport, 
Fort Collins, Colo., applied for two 
wing-like routes from Denver. One 
would go to Casper, Wyo., out 
through various points and back via 
a different route. The farthest point 
from Denver on the other route 
would be Alliance, Neb. Company 
also asked to give service during the 
tourist season between Longmont, 
and Fort Collins, Colo., via Estes 
Park. Twin-engine craft capable of 
carrying a pay load up to 2,500 
pounds would be used. Company 
operates what it described as the 
second largest training school of its 
type under CAA-WTS. 

1 Interceptor Line — Walter S. Full- 
wood. manager of McAllen, Tex.. 
Municipal Airport and operator of 
an approved CPT Primary School, 
with Clyde H. Roquemore, student 
pilot, asked permission to intercept 
passengers and mail from mainlin- 


ers at Corpus Christi and transport 
them to McAllen. They propose to 
use four-place Beechcraft, operating 
one round trip daily. When feasible, 
they would add property and service 
along this route. 

Application to employ amphibious 
helicopters and serve points on nav- 
igable streams was filed by Read 
Quenten Chalfont, USNR, “normally 
residing at Pittsburgh.” Some places 
Chalfont proposes to serve are the 
“Point” in metropolitan Pittsburgh 
at the confluence of the Allegheny 
and Monongahela Rivers; points on 
the Ohio River near Ambridge, Pa., 
East Liverpool, Ohio, Wheeling, W. 
Va., on the Beaver River, near 
Youngstown, and on the Mononga- 
hela, near McKeesport, Pa. Sched- 
uled service would be provided for 
passengers, mail and commodities 
from Allegheny County Airport to 
the river points and, in some cases, 
to other airports. 

► Helicopter Route — Landon Lawson 
Clevinger, Centralia, Wash., filed 
two applications with CAB, bringing 
to four the number he now has 
pending. By extending to San Fran- 
cisco a previously applied for route 
which terminates at Crescent City, 
Cal., an “all coast route” would be 
available for passengers, mail and 
property, from the Puget Sound 
region to the San Francisco Bay 
legion, if these applications are 
granted. Again proposing to use hel- 
icopters, Clevinger also asked for a 
circular route extending to and from 
Portland, Ore., via 16 intermediate 
points in Oregon. He also seeks to 
provide a film, magazine and news- 
paper service. In scheduled and un- 
scheduled operations, he would car- 
ry motion picture film, advertising 
and other necessary theatre supplies, 
magazines and metropolitan news- 
papers from Portland and Seattle to 
any point in the U. S. within 300 

Army Staffs 23 CAA 
Flight Control Units 

Move gives military weight to ad- 

War Department has placed its 
own staff in each of the 23 Civil 
Aeronautics Administration flight 
control centers, thereby giving mili- 
tary weight to advices to Army 
pilots. Army “pilots’ advisory ser- 
vice” is coordinated with CAA’s air- 
way traffic control service, which 
still operates as flight adviser to 
Navy and private pilots. (The air- 
lines have their own flight control 
systems. ) 



This interior picture of one of United Air Line’s cargo ships, empty, shows 
at right the adjustable nets of canvas webbing used to lash packages of 
various sizes into the bins so they will not be shaken up or break loose. 
They are United’s own development. The plane is quipped with reinforced 
plywood floor, plywood siding, and heavy steel wire screens over windows. 
Note the half round steel skids fixed to the floor to provide for sliding 
packages along the aisle, which United engineers regard as superior in some 
respects to roller conveyors. 
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SWEDES SEEK PLANES: 

P. A. Norlin ( right), youthful presi- 
dent of Swedish Air Lines, Stock- 
holm, says ‘‘we have reason to be- 
lieve we will get more equipment." 
He is shown with K. H. Larsson, 
SAL chief engineer. Norlin's “shop- 
ping tour” centered at Douglas Air- 
craft Co.’s home office in Santa Mon- 


The Army service is provided by 
the Flight Control Division of the 
Office of Flying Safety, Headquart- 
ers Army Air Forces, with Col. 
George C. Price commanding. Flight 
control officers at various stations 
receive flight plans of all point-to- 
point missions in their areas, and 
each flight is plotted on a magnetic 
map along the prearranged route ac- 
cording to scheduled speed. 

► Aid in Locating Planes — Positions 
are checked against reports from 
stations in radio contact with the 
pilot, and warnings of hazards are 
communicated through these sta- 
tions. Army expects the system to be 
a help in “locating and rescue of 
forcefully grounded planes.” 

Opening of the system was sug- 
gested to CAA about a year ago, and 
was said to have the personal back- 
ing of Gen. H. H. Arnold, command- 
ing general of the Army Air Forces. 
At that time the Army did not have 
ground-to-air communications, nor 
point-to-point communication on 
the ground. 

► Reserves Called — CA A's Air Traffic 
Control division contained eight or 



were called into the Army as a 
nucleus for the new system. The 
CAA already had established flight 
control training centers at its seven 
regional offices, and was training 
several hundred Army and Navy 
personnel. With this beginning, the 
number of trainees grew until staffs 
now have been placed in each of the 
centers. Most recently activated 
were the five at Minneapolis, Chi- 
cago, Detroit, Cleveland and Pitts- 

Army flight control advices are 
issued in each case through CAA’s 
senior control officer on duty, and 
the pilot makes his own final deci- 
sion after he receives notice of a de- 
veloping hazard. Compliance with 
the suggestions has been so high, 
CAA officials say, that it has been 
deemed unnecessary to issue the ad- 
vices in order form. 


Suggestion System 

Over 700 ideas adopted by plants, 

with S12.000 awards, UAL official 

reveals. 

Suggestion systems have an im- 
portant value as aid to management- 
employee relations in addition to 
their place in the war effort, says 
F. A. Denz, newly re-elected execu- 
tive secretary of the National Asso- 
ciation of Suggestion Systems. 

Denz, who is general chairman of 
United Air Lines’ employees' sug- 
gestion confer- 
ence, told the Of- 
fice Management 
Association o f 
Chicago recently 
that the confer- 
ence has handled 
4,000 employee 
suggestions. Over 
700 of these have 
been adopted, 
with awards of more than $12,000 in 
war bonds and stamps. Thirty-five 
have won production awards. 

► Personnel Relations Improved — 
"Primary objective of the sugges- 
tion system,” he said, “is improved 
personnel relations,” adding that 
"while the system has shown its 
value in war production, it will re- 
main as a valuable fundamental and 
permanent asset when the war is 
ended.” 

The last few years, Denz asserted, 
have seen the suggestion method 
“coming to the front. It has been 
developed in thousands and thou- 
sands of plants and the necessity of 
improving management-labor rela- 
tions has been in the industrial 
mind. The investment has proved a 
dividend-paying one. 




Use INVINCIBLE 

ANGLE DRILL 
ATTACHMENTS 

For Drilling and Reaming 
in dose corners and 
tight spots! 


★Get In Where Neither 
Corner Nor Angle 
Drill Can Reach. 


★ Speed Your Drilling 
and Reaming — Spe- 
cial Oil Permits 
Speeds Up to 10,000 
R.P.M. 


★Wear Bei 

Longer — the Ball 
Wears, Not the Gears. 

★Three Types— 4 5° 
Single Angle; 90° 
Single Angle; 90° 
Double Angle— 90° 
Double Angle easily 
converted to Single 
Angle type. Twist of 
wrist locks or unlocks 
it. Can be set at any 
angle within 360°. 


Write — Wire — Phone 1 


DELIVERIES FROM STOCK 


INVINCIBLE TOOL 
COMPANY 

Angle Tool Attachment 
Manufacturers 
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CAB ACT10N- 


Rail-Air Link Seen 




CHARLESTON HOST TO AIRLINES: 

Charleston, W. Va., Chamber of Commerce was host recently to represen- 
tatives of four airlines serving the city after county residents approved a 
$ 3,000,000 bond issue for a new airport project. Left to right are Maury 
Knowles, southern regional traffic manager of Pennsylvania-Central; 
Charles Rheinstrom, senior vice-president of American; E. Smythe Gam- 
brcll, general counsel for Eastern; Harry R. Stringer, traffic vice-president 
of All American Aviation, and Brown D. Truslow, Chamber president. 


In Canadian Set-up 

Dickins, of CPAL, predicts air- 
lines will be complementary to 

surface units after war. 

By JAMES MONTAGNES 

A strong postwar relationship be- 
tween Canadian air cargo transport 
and the Dominion’s railways is an- 
ticipated by C. H. "Punch” Dickins. 
vice-president and general manager 
of Canadian Pacific Air Lines. 

“Basically there must be enough 
traffic officially to set up an airline 
on its own feet, regardless of what 
the railway hauls in competition 
with it,” he told the Montreal Rail- 
way Club. “In other words, airlines 
will, to a large extent, be comple- 
mentary to surface units. 

► Railroads' Contribution — He ex- 
pressed doubt that either of Can- 
ada's air lines could have achieved 
the "prominent place they have in 
the air transportation industry to- 
day” without many of the services 
being provided, either directly or in- 
directly, by the parent rail com- 
panies (Canadian National for TCA. 
Canadian Pacific for CPA). 

“We have drawn upon the expe- 
rience and facilities of the parent 
rail companies to a large extent to 
provide us with services, which in 
their own right would be costly if 
operated by the airlines alone, but 
which, as part of the railway, repre- 
sent only a minor fraction of the 
total expense. The manner in which 
the airlines have been treated by 
their railway parents in Canada, 
proves beyond all doubt that trans- 
portation service in its broadest 
form is what these companies are 
offering the Canadian people.” 

► Room for Both — Dickins is con- 
vinced that "there is plenty of room 
within and outside Canada for the 
operation of both the nation’s rail- 
way-controlled air lines.” 

His remarks recalled recent obser- 
vations on the postwar future by 
President L. B. Unwin of Canadian 
Pacific Air Lines, who felt that the 
Canadian Pacific, “as a long estab- 
lished world-wide transport system, 
will undoubtedly extend its opera- 
tions and continue to occupy its nat- 
ural place in the development of 
world trade and travel routes to 
meet the demands of the coming air 
age.” With most of CPA’s opera- 
tions tied to the war effort, he fore- 
cast “an equally important part in 
reshaping Canada’s civilian transpor- 
tation structure in postwar years." 

► Air Cargo — Dickins described air 
cargo as "the biggest question mark 
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NAVIGATORS DISCUSS FOREIGN LICENSES: 

Lined up, after a meeting in New York to discuss proposals for standard 
license requirements, are chief navigators of foreign operating air carriers 
and some association representatives, Left to rght: (front row) Navigators 
J. M. Robinson, Pan American; W. A. Bey, TWA; C. H. McIntosh, American 
Airlines; H. C. Thomasson, American Export Airlines; R. H. Ellenberger, 
Pan American; and President J. H. Blackburn of Airline Navigators Assn. 
( Center Row ) : Navigators, J. W. Kroupa, Pan American; W. L. Danielson. 
American Export Airlines; K. Coughlin, Consolidated Vultee; E. T. Bolton, 
TWA; J. R. Voeth, Consolidated Vultee. (Top row): Navigator J. W. 
Robertson, Pan Am Airways Navigators' Assn.; Frank T. Reese, president 
Navigators’ Assn.: P. H. Redpath, TWA navigator, R. D. Fraser, assistant 
navigator, American Airlines; and A. W. Lapine, supervisor of navigators, 
Eastern Air Lines. 


SHORTLINES 


in the aviation business, and like- 
wise the biggest potential source of 
postwar traffic. Air cargo will re- 
quire new loading devices, refitting 
of plane interiors, special standards 
and light weight containers and the 
like. Interline traffic will have to be 
speeded up.” 

The problem, however, will not 
be to increase the speed of the car- 
rier but to increase efficiency and 
speed of the ground organization. 
“Air cargo will develop new types 
of products to move by air alone and 
will open new markets altogether 
inaccessible to surface transport. Air 
cargo also will mean reduction of 
insurance charges, lower packaging 
costs, and will develop smart mer- 
chandising technique by the sup- 
pliers carrying smaller inventories.” 
► Completion Negligible — He added 
that “while Canada has long been 
one of the world's major carriers of 
commercial air cargo, particularly 
as a result of northern freight fly- 
ing, it also is true that little of this 
traffic has moved in competition 
with the east-west rail business." 

Quoting statistics for 1942 for rail 
traffic and air traffic in Canada, and 
pointing out that “these figures both 
discount over-exaggerated claims of 
the air ruining the railways and 
likewise support the claim for a 
reasoned development of air traffic,” 
he showed that both Canadian rail- 
ways last year carried 126,000.000 
tons of freight, while CPA and 
Trans-Canada Air Lines carried 
5,000 tons, that the two railways 
carried 44,000,000 passengers against 
the 165,000 carried by the airlines, 
that the railways carried 250,000,- 
000 pounds of mail and the airways 
4,000,000 pounds, that of the 22,000,- 
000 pounds of first class mail carried 
last year in Canada, the airlines only 
carried 4,000,000 pounds. 

KLM Office Shifted 

To overcome a distance handicap, 
the Netherlands Commission for 
Public Relations in Wartime has re- 
turned management of KLM, Royal 
Dutch Air Lines, to London as a step 
to its eventual reestablishment in 
Holland. 


More Airliners 

The Army is reported to be 
considering recommendation by 
the Civil Aeronautics Board that 
about 10 airplanes be returned 
to the airlines before the end of 
this month. Tentative alloca- 
tions, it is understood, already 
have been decided on. 


► United’s air mail loads in October 
reached a new high of 1,017,518 ton- 
miles, compared with 857,712 in Sep- 
tember and 743,301 in October, 1942. 
Express ton-miles in October were 
one percent over the preceding month, 
but ten percent under October a year 

► Harry Hopkins discusses air bases 
and air power in the current issue of 
American Magazine, predicting that 
the United States will have an “Un- 
derstanding” with Great Britain about 
the first, both as to civil and military 
bases. He forecasts that the United 
States, with Russia, Great Britain, 
China, and probably a few others, 
"will have to maintain powerful air 
forces for years after this war. . . . 
At least we and Great Britain will 
have to maintain invincible fleets of 
naval ships. It takes real power to 
maintain the peace of the world.” 

► Northwest Airlines figures for the 
first ten months of this year showed 
3,984,377 airmail pounds carried, an 
increase of 1,491,063 over the 1942 
period. Company carried 1,266,404 
express pounds through October this 
year, compared with 954,722 last. Air- 
mail in October totaled 556,164, an in- 
crease of 33,316 over September. 

► Lt, Gen, Manuel Tovarias, who com- 
mands Chile's air forces, ended a tour 
of this nation's air facilities with a 
prediction at Orlando, Fla., that the 
war will be followed by a heavy air- 
borne commerce between North and 
South America. The air power being 
developed for the war, he said, will 


grow into the air power for com- 
merce, and air transportation’s fast 
development will tend to break down 
existing commerce restrictions. 

► Continental Air Lines is ready to 
install ground equipment incidental 
to service between Denver and Kan- 
sas City, which it expects to start 
shortly after the first of the year, ac- 
cording to Terrell C. Drinkwater, 
executive vice-president. Continen- 
tal now is overhauling in its Denver 
shops the Lodestar it received a 
month ago from the Army, which has 
been using the ship for military serv- 
ice since acquiring it from CAL in 
1942. Plans for the Denver-Kansas 
City run call for one round trip daily 
via Topeka and Salina and Topeka, 
Kan. The route will add 560 miles to 
Continental’s system. 

► Railway Express Agency reports the 
nation’s airlines carried 2,750,494 
pounds of air express in July, 36.6 
percent more than in July a year 
ago. Shipments numbered 128,245, an 
increase of 8.8 percent, and gross 
revenue was up 12.5 percent, July 15 
was the effective date of rate reduc- 
tions up to 12% percent. 

► Red Cross, announcing flight from 
India to China of 15 plane loads of 
medical supplies, totaling 32 tons, said 
the large scale movement, first in 
several months, was one installment 
of a “comprehensive program involv- 
ing large quantities to be flown in 
during the next six months.” All 
supplies in the first flight were do- 
nated by the Red Cross. 
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EDITORIAL 


Assaying the Helicopter 


G rover Loeninc’s carefully prepared, concise 
summary of the technical status of the heli- 
copter today and the problems which will prevent 
its wide public use for at least five or ten years is a 
valuable service to aviation. 'Such an authoritative 
statement has been needed. 

In an address of less than ten typed pages, deliv- 
ered in Brooklyn December 3, the WRB and NACA 
official sketched an outline which should be distrib- 
uted widely. 

Paying tribute to the “eminently successful pio- 
neering of Igor Sikorsky” and the important devel- 
opments underway in this country, Mr. Loening 
makes it clear that the helicopter’s long-range 
future is “far too great" to risk more disappoint- 
ment and disillusionment when utmost confidence 

Looking Ahead 

C ivil Air Patrol’s commander has sent a letter 
to personnel disclosing that “the outlook for 
CAP is more favorable than at any time since we 
began.” 

With recent addition of 288 Army-owned light 
planes, activities by the 48 wings in connection with 
recruiting for the Air Forces will be stepped up. 

Marked expansion of flying operations has been 
approved to release military equipment and Army 
flight crews for combat duty. 

Military regulations have been eased in the 
Pacific coast area to permit more CAP services. 
New bases will be activated shortly in other areas, 
Col. Earle Johnson reveals. Formation of CAP 
units at aviation plants throughout the country has 
been .underway for weeks. 

CAP is one of the two great wartime operations 
utilizing the facilities of civilian aviation. It is sig- 
nificant for the future of private flying that the 
Army, of which CAP is an auxiliary, is authorizing 
such expansion. 

CAP’s outlook is in sharp contrast to that of the 
other civil flying war aide, the war training serv- 
ice’s national system of flight schools. WTS at this 
moment has no firm commitment that its life will 
be extended beyond June 30. Some of its contracts 
expire in early spring. Such assurance is still de- 


will be required to pass through the development 
period. 

Yet continued dissemination of rosy prophecies 
about the possibilities of day' after tomorrow can do 
just that. 

“Time and again in aviation’s history an over- 
sanguine public appraisal of a new development 
gets far ahead of the facts — so much so as to cause 
a disappointment at finding a lesser future disclos- 
ing itself,” he says. “No instance comes more forc- 
ibly under this influence than the present and 
future development of the helicopter.” 

There are perplexing difficulties, but Mr. Loening 
is confident that the nation’s engineers will work 
them out. 

for Civil Flying 

pendent on passage of the omnibus Lea Bill or the 
passage of a special WTS measure. 

It is to be hoped that the Army, Navy, and Con- 
gress will awaken to the present and future value 
of WTS to them and to the nation. 

WTS, besides preparing thousands of young men 
for military service, has set up a network of flight 
training facilities which will be of permanent mili- 
tary value after the war. 

Even though the armed services’ own schools 
may be able to accommodate all future replace- 
ments, WTS should not be permitted to let up its 
pace. “If we are to hold the place which we will 
have won, we must make sure that a large number 
of young people will be taught to fly each year,” 
R. McLean Stewart, executive director of training 
of WTS said last week. “W’e need such an influx 
of young pilots if we are to retain our command of 
the air. We need them for civil aviation. We can- 
not rely on those who will then be the veterans of 
this war. In a year or two after the peace they will 
have settled down to civilian pursuits. Nor can we 
leave aviation training to the unaided resources of 
private individuals.” 

The WTS system should be maintained as a going 
concern. It should not be allowed to start disin- 
tegrating for lack of assignments. 

Robert H. Wood 
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ch blade puts a centrifugal load 
more than 50 tons on its bearing, but 
s to swivel freely when the pitch is altered. 

;t that, comparatively, is the easiest part of the bearing 
oblem. Various tilting forces must be taken into consid- 
ition; those due to inertia, those due to heavy propelling 
■ust, and those due to gyroscopic effects. 


1 these forces, applied at a long leverage, have to be carried 
a few rollers on opposite sides of a base of only G 3 A" span. 


HIGHER LOAD CAPACITY 
INCREASED STABILITY 


le section shows the specially developed Timken Tapered 
iller Bearing that carries these complex loads with free- 
m of action, but without a hint of backlash. In the post- 
ir era of air transport make sure you get the advan- 
ces of Timken Bearings not only on propeller feather- 
% mechanisms but in many other points of application 
lich will be revealed in future issues of this maga- 
>e. The Timken Roller Bearing Company, Canton, Ohio. 


Wherever the Timken Tapered Roller Bear- 
ing is used it results in higher load capacity 
and increased stability against every com- 
bination of stress. This illustration shows 
Timken Bearings as mounted in the hub 
of a controllable pitch propeller blade. 










